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This issue of the CatHoxtic Minp is devoted to a selection of 
articles from the pen of one of the most articulate members of the 
American hierarchy—Most Rev. Joun J. Wricut, Bishop of Pitts- 
burgh. More than an outstanding religious leader, Bishop Wright is 
also a scholar of recognized merit. 


The Bishop, for example, has long been interested in the problem 
of nationalism. His book, National Patriotism in Papal Teaching, 
first published in 1942, has gone through three printings. It has been 
hailed as “required reading for all students of government.” Among 
the articles and addresses in the following pages, therefore, we 
single out for the special attention of our readers his EpucaTion 
FOR THE Postwar Wor tp (p. 509), a doctrinal and historical treat- 
ment of the phenomenon of nationalism with particular reference 
to its postwar manifestations in this country. Citing its dangers, 
Bishop Wright proposes as the only remedy a truly Christian, and 
therefore internationalist, view of the world. For a still deeper 
probing of the theological foundations of internationalism, we 
recommend THE Mass AND INTERNATIONAL ORDER (p. 521). 


Also worthy of special note is THe CHurcH AND AMERICAN 
SocteTy (p. 484). In view of the current religio-political con- 
troversy between Catholics and certain of our Protestant brethren, 
Bishop Wright's reflections on Catholicism in America are most 
timely. Similarly, AurHorrry AND FREEDOM (p. 499), an explanation 
of the Catholic view on these two apparently contradictory con- 
cepts, is a valuable contribution to this controversy. 
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In “Lipera.s,” “CONSERVATIVES” AND THE COMMON Goon (p. 549) 
Bishop Wright plunges deep into another controversy that is raging 
both within and without the Church today. What is “liberalism,” 
anyway? What is “conservatism”? Is there a common ground on 
which “liberals” and “conservatives” can meet? Thoughtful reading 
of this article will do much to allay intemperate name-calling. 


Other articles, dealing with such diverse topics as “privelege” and 
the “space age,” manifest the range of Bishop Wright’s interests. 
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The Church 


and American Society* 


INTEND no paradox but only 

to point out a curious fact when 
I say that Catholicism sometimes 
seems an unknown quantity in the 
American community. Despite the 
widespread and frequently violent 
criticisms of Catholicism; despite the 
considerable publicity which Ca- 
tholicism and things Catholic re- 
ceive in the press, movies and other 
media of popular information, Ca- 
tholicism is in many ways the least 
well-known, perhaps, of the myriad 
religions whose names are familiar 
to Americans. 

Dean Willard Sperry of the Har- 
vard Divinity School demonstrated 
this strange truth some years ago 
when he wrote his book Religion 


®One of a series of lectures (1953-54) 


The Catholic contribution to 
the community is much more 
intimately identified with the 
American reality than we or 
our neighbors usually sup- 
pose. Our impact on our 
fellow citizens is considerably 
greater than seems to be un- 
derstood. 


in America in response to an invita- 
tion from the Cambridge University 
Press in England to contribute to a 
series of studies designed to inter- 
pret certain institutions to the Eng- 
lish public. Dean Sperry undertook 
to explain in a general way, all— 
and in a particular way, many—of 
the 256 religious groups in America, 
their nature and place in the com- 
munity. He obviously felt prepared 
to comment knowledgeably on all 
the religious traditions in the Amer- 
ican community, from Adventism 
to Zoroasterism—all, that is, save one. 
That one was not a recent importa- 
tion from the Orient nor a passing 
fringe-form of any obscure cult in 
the hills of the South or the exotic 


on Catholicism and American Culture, com- 


memorating the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the College of New Rochelle, New 


Rochelle, N.Y. 
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towns of the West. The one excep- 
tion was Catholicism. 


Dean Sperry himself confessed 
with disarming humility his inability 
to interpret Catholicism in America 
to his English readers. He clearly 
appreciated how embarrassing this 
inability was, especially since, as he 
admitted, he lived surrounded by 
large numbers of Catholics and in 
a community where Catholic institu- 
tions are many, long-established and 
quite public. And yet he avowed 
that his intimate knowledge of their 
understanding of themselves by his 
Catholic neighbors was approximate- 
ly that of “the average Protestant 
householder.” 

The knowledge of Catholicism 
possessed by such a person is thus 
described by Dean Sperry: 


The ——_ Protestant householder 
knows Catholicism only outwardly: b 
its substantial churches; by the crowds 
pouring from its doors at the end of a 
Mass; by the police directing traffic at 
such a time—an attention seldom given 
to a neighboring Protestant congrega- 
tion and, if the truth be told, not always 
required by its smaller numbers; by the 
arrangements which must be made to 
allow maids to attend Mass; by early 
dinners in Lent or during a Novena 
preaching mission (by the way what 
is a Novena?); by vague rumors that 
the Index Expurgatorius is not unob- 
served on news stands or in bookstores; 
by disgruntled comments in conserva- 
tive clubs at the growing strength of 
the Irish vote; by the loyal patronage 
which parish priests accord professional 
baseball games; by the intransigence of 
the Church in the matters of birth con- 
trol and divorce, and its scepticism as 
to the “noble experiment” of prohibi- 


tion. In all these respects we look at 
Catholicism with mixed emotions of 
envy and perplexity. Its customs are 
not ours, the two ways of life do not 
always “mesh” like well-oiled gears. 
There is, however, one thing we cannot 
do: we cannot ignore that which we 
do not wholly understand. The massive 
fact of American Catholicism is too 
considerable to be dismissed by studied 
indifference. 

And so, in order to be fair and 
to complete his picture of religion 
in America, the dean adopted a 
clever but revealing device. He de- 
cided to let the mysterious Catholics 
speak for themselves. In the hope 
that their spokesman might be some- 
one with a mentality and an idiom 
somehow approximating those of 
Protestant readers, he chose a con- 
vert to Catholicism, Mr. Theodore 
Maynard, to interpret us to him so 
that he in turn might present us to 
his English readers. He boiled down 
Maynard’s Story of American Ca- 
tholicism and was careful to at- 
tribute almost every proposition to 
Maynard, referring to him as “our 
chronicler.” Writes Sperry: “I shall 
refer to the author as our ‘chroni- 
cler,’ and shall introduce my own 
comments by the gambit ‘one’ or 
‘we’. In this way I shall hope not 
to make the author himself charge- 
able for my Protestant second 
thoughts.” 

Thus by a combination of cour- 
tesy and caution Sperry became 
able to describe some 30 million of 
his American neighbors with some- 
thing like accuracy and at least at- 
tempted understanding. Mormonism, 
Christian Science, Vedanta and Rosi- 
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crucianism would seemingly have 
presented no comparable difficulties! 
It is this astonishing confession by 
an urbane and friendly critic which 
prompts my contention that, for all 
the publicity it receives, Catholicism 
is almost unknown in large areas of 
the American community. Perhaps 
even more distressing is the fact 
that the place of Catholicism in the 
American community is largely un- 
known to ourselves. I cannot myself 
forget how George Shuster’s Cath- 
olic Spirit in America came to me 
as a revelation when first I read it 
and with what “wild surmise” I 
gazed on the Pacific which Shuster 
spreads before us in his story of the 
place of Catholicism in the early his- 
tory of America’s formation. — 


A Rich Heritage 


As a practical conclusion from 
this initial fact—the relatively un- 
known part of Catholicism in the 
national life—one is tempted to sug- 
gest a self-study project by us 
Catholic Americans in order that we 
may discover that our heritage in 
America is much richer than a mere 
matter of a few “firsts” among 
names and dates; our complex con- 
tribution to the community is much 
more intimately identified with the 
American reality than we or our 
neighbors usually suppose; and our 
impact on the minds and customs 
of our fellow citizens is considerably 
greater than seems to be under- 
stood. 

It is becoming almost a stereotype 
to speak of “fear of Catholicism” 
and to take it for granted that Ca- 
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tholicism is disliked or held suspect 
by large numbers of our American 
neighbors. The response to Mr. Paul 
Blanshard’s lectures and books gives 
ground for this feeling that Cathol- 
icism is an object of fear and dis- 
like in large areas of the American 
community. So do some of the ar- 
ticles and editorials which appear 
regularly in typical non-Catholic 
religious periodicals, even literate 
ones like The Christian Century. So, 
finally and notably, does an anti- 
Catholic attack like the hurtful ar- 
ticle which Joseph Harsch wrote re- 
cently in The Christian Science 
Monitor purporting to give reasons 
why Catholics are allegedly given 
special treatment in Washington in- 
vestigations. 

It is worth while to analyze the 
roots of these sentiments of fear and 
fury which cloud up discussions of 
Catholicism in the American com- 
munity. Such analysis reveals that 
most of our difficulties stem from 
the exact same circumstances as do 
our advantages. I mean that the 
very factors which, from one point 
of view, make us so readily Ameri- 
can apparently operate, from an- 
other point of view, to make many 
Americans nervous about us. 

For example, the Catholic Church 
in America is probably still thought 
of as an “immigrant” church. To 
be sure, the other religious tradi- 
tions in America are also importa- 
tions from abroad except for a half- 
dozen denominations which have 
sprung from the native soil and 
which, oddly enough, are not usual- 
ly thought of as being particularly 
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American. Everyone, I think, knows 
the sense in which Protestants, even 
when relatively close to their Euro- 
pean origins, can be nativists, while 
Catholics, or at least Catholicism, 
are thought of as “immigrant.” The 
distinction between nativist and im- 
migrant is arbitrary, but it is clear 
and fairly widely accepted, even if 
sometimes ridiculous. 

I might cite a personal example. 
My mother was born in Boston. So 
were her parents before her. Yet a 
Swedish lady who lived near us 
when I was a boy and who came to 
this country when she was already 
married, used to speak of my moth- 
er, with great affection but heavy 
accent, as “the little Irish lady with 
six children.” 

This alien air which has surround- 
ed Catholicism in so many American 
neighborhoods has resulted in many 
short-range disadvantages, but it is 
a long-range source of strength to 
the Church in a nation which is, 
in its roots and idealism, itself “im- 
migrant.” The hierarchy of the 
Catholic Church in America illus- 
trates, at least in its ancestral ori- 
gins, how similar to the American 
civil pattern is the make-up of the 
Catholic spiritual community in this 
country. Catholicism in America has 
been served by bishops who by 
origin or descent were the sons of 
just about every national group 
otherwise represented in the na- 
tional life: Austrian, Belgian, Cana- 
dian, Cuban, French, English, 
Dutch, German, Hungarian, Luxem- 
burger, Irish, Italian, Mexican, Po- 


lish, Scotch, Spanish, Swiss and 
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Eastern European. One blended 
Negro and white blood in his veins. 
To the extent that America herself 
has been made strong by a plurality 
of racial strains, so the Church in 
America has certainly shared some- 
thing of that strength and of the 
genius of America by reason of her 
parallel diversity. One feels that this 
may prove of great significance in 
the future both to the Church and 
to America should any effort be 
made to splinter the unity of the 
American community. 


A “Proletarian” Church 
Perhaps related to this first point 


is a second of even greater signifi- 
cance. There is a sense in which 
the Catholic Church in America has 
been from the beginning and is still 
“proletarian.” Rural America has 
been and remains largely Protestant, 
with exceptions which prove rather 
than violate the rule. To the extent 
that this is true, any “peasantry” 
which we have in America is Prot- 
estant rather than Catholic. Cathol- 
icism has been largely identified 
with the working classes and the 
cities, though not all the cities, of 
course. Perhaps the word “prole- 
tarian” is not a good word to use 
in this context; all I mean is that 
Catholicism is in our country a re- 
ligion with deep roots and powerful 
support among the so-called work- 
ing classes. 

This is also illustrated in the lead- 
ership of the Church. One should 
not exaggerate the significance of 
this fact, but it remains interesting 
nonetheless that, as Archbishop 
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Cushing pointed out in a talk to a 
C.I.O. convention, the “democratic,” 
not to say proletarian, roots of our 
bishops are dramatically revealed 
in the family backgrounds whence 
they come. Of all the bishops, arch- 
bishops and Cardinals in the history 
of the Church in America and down 
to this day, not one is the son of a 
college graduate. Not one comes 
from what most people would con- 
sider a “privileged class.” 

Our bishops and our clergy fair- 
ly generally are the sons of farm- 
ers, mill-workers, coal-miners, dock- 
hands, day-laborers, tradesmen, shop- 
keepers and other types of working 
men. It would seem then that if 
this is the century of the “common 
man” in any Christian and democra- 
tic sense, the Catholic Church, both 
through its spiritual chieftains and 
through the broad masses of its 
devout working people, holds a 
unique place in the American com- 
munity and has a powerful contribu- 
tion to make to the spiritual direc- 
tion of a community so largely in- 
dustrial in its character. 

There may easily be a reflection 
of the truth behind these same facts 
in the interesting coincidence that 
the most recent Democratic admin- 
istration and the present Republican 
administration have both found it 
somehow appropriate to name Cath- 
olics to the post of Secretary of 
Labor in cabinets where Catholics 
are otherwise too often absent. 

A corollary of this “proletarian” 
character of the Catholic body in 
the American community is that our 
people are, as we have noted, chief- 
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ly urban in their background and 
interest. This fact, too, may account 
for some of the prejudices against 
us. 
Catholicism is largely urban, but 
America is not. Rural America’s sus- 
picion of the “city slicker” is a 
favorite subject of caricature and 
comedy, but it corresponds with 
something quite real in rural Amer- 
ican character. Anyone who watched 
the telecast of the investigations in 
which Senator Tobey of New 
Hampshire pursued with righteous 
wrath the people involved in “big 
city” political scandals must have 
noted the utter inability of Senator 
Tobey to comprehend how God 
could permit situations to develop 
in a city of five million which do 
not occur in a New Hampshire town 
of 500—or do they? 

In any case, the hearings re- 
vealed a tension between rural and 
urban America, as did the align- 
ments on similar hearings at about 
the same time. To what extent this 
antagonism carries over, however 
falsely or inappropriately, to the 
relations between Catholicism and 
rural American Protestantism, it is 
difficult to estimate. It is a point 
worth thinking on, however, in this 
matter of anti-Catholic fears. 


Typically American 

On the other hand, Catholicism 
has obviously itself felt very much 
at home in the American commu- 
nity. It has not merely come to 
terms with the basic postulates of 
that community but has even been 
accused of undue attachment, or at 
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least uncritical devotion, to some of 
their practical corollaries and by- 
products. On this point Dean Sperry 
writes with critical sympathy. He 
says that no church is more vocal 
in unqualified affirmation of its 100- 
per-cent patriotism than the Catho- 
lic and he makes it quite clear that 
these protestations are completely 
sincere and justified by events. How- 
ever, he observes that in matters of 
national policy the Catholic citizens 
sometimes seem to many Protestants 
too uncritically patriotic. He con- 
siders that our “instant loyalty” to 
the Federal government is in part 
a vote of thanks for the opportuni- 
ties which the country has given the 
Catholic Church and he quotes ut- 
terances of our clergy which say as 
much. “What one misses, perhaps, 
in these utterances,” the dean ob- 
serves, “is a strain of sober, critical 
second thought upon all of our 
American institutions.” 

Catholicism has played one ae 
in the American community which 
distinguishes it from all other relig- 
ious traditions, and which has also 
given it an authentically American 
characteristic. It has perpetuated 
many of the national cultures of 
the Old World while reconciling 
them with one another in the pat- 
tern of the New World. It has done 
this work of reconciliation without 
elimination of whatever is valid and 
of value. If it be true, as is some- 
times said, that Catholicism in 
America has produced relatively lit- 
tle by way of a native Catholic cul- 
ture in the United States, it is also 
true that precious cultural heritages 
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have been preserved here by Cath- 
olic peoples, to their own spiritual 
good and to the enrichment of the 
American community. Not long ago 
a non-Catholic doctor who grew up 
in a Maine town remarked that the 
Catholic priest of his native town 
was the only intellectual companion 
with whom his father felt at home. 
He remembered the priest as the 
representative not only of Catholi- 
cism in his community but also of 
a rich cultural heritage to which 
his own travels had introduced him. 

Nor has this Catholic influence of 
a broadly cultural kind been limited 
to the influence of a few gifted in- 
dividuals. Catholic people as a 
group have exercized a more refin- 
ing and spiritualizing influence on 
the general traditions of the com- 
munity than they themselves may 
realize. The American observance of 
Christmas and of other sacred sea- 
sons is a case in point. Theodore 
Maynard reminds us in his book 
The Catholic Church and the Amer- 
ican Idea that the observance of 
Christmas was proscribed in Boston, 
for example, as late as 1856 pre- 
cisely because it was looked upon 
as a Catholic aberration. Christmas 
Day was made a work day; even 
in 1870 any pupil who stayed home 
from school on Christmas Day was 
severely punished or even expelled. 
The family of Emily Dickinson was 
suspected of being secretly Catholic 
because they observed Christmas in 
Amherst. We owe it to the influence 
of the Irish with their Christmas 
candles, the French with their fam- 
ily and parish observances, the Ger- 
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mans with their Advent wreaths 
and Christmas trees, that these prej- 
udices were eventually eliminated 
and that the Catholic observance of 
Christmas became so _ typically 
“American.” 

We fortunately need not assume 
responsibility for some of the more 
recent developments in the Amer- 
ican observance of Christmas and 
Easter, but the manner in which 
these festive seasons loom so large 
in the American imagination we 
owe in very great part to the orig- 
inal Catholic influence. 

It is only fair to note that oc- 
casionally persons outside the house- 
hold of the Faith regret that our in- 
fluence along spiritual lines is not 
even greater. Here again Dean 


Sperry proves a friendly critic when 
he writes that many miss in Amer- 


ican Catholicism any wide concern 
for the contemplative life. We 
Americans are too practical, he as- 
serts, too much given to action with- 
out reflection. He contends that Ca- 
tholicism might have been expected 
to correct our culture at this point. 
He quotes Archbishop Ireland as 
evidence that we have not been dis- 
posed to provide such a mystical 
corrective: “An honest ballot and 
social decorum will do more for 
God’s glory and the salvation of 
souls than midnight flagellations or 
Compostellian pilgrimages.” 

It is only fair to recall the context 
in which John Ireland was speak- 
ing and the immediate problems to 
which he was addressing himself. 
It is reassuring, moreover, to de- 
tect in the catalogues of Catholic 
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publishing houses a very remark- 
able increase in strictly spiritual lit- 
erature, most of it derivative from 
the Catholic traditions of other coun- 
tries, but not a little revealing the 
native genius of our own land. It 
is noteworthy, too, that the Catholic 
lay retreat movement is continually 
extending its numbers and its in- 
fluence, and that “days of recollec- 
tion” are conspicuous in the calen- 
dar of present-day Catholic institu- 
tions, clubs and parishes. 

Catholic scholarship in the Amer- 
ican community is a subject of fre- 
quent analysis and debate. So many 
recent studies have appeared on 
this point that there is probably no 
need to discuss it here. One may 
be permitted the expression of an 
apparently well-founded hope that 
we are beginning to come into our 
own, little by little, in the world 
of scholarship despite the very real 
disadvantages of a financial kind 
under which most of our educa- 
tional institutions do their work. 

It must be confessed that, except 
for a few familiar names, the au- 
thors who have best told certain 
chapters of our cultural history in 
America have been friendly neigh- 
bors rather than our own writers. 
One thinks of Francis Parkman, 
Willa Cather, even Longfellow on 
occasion. 


The Church Under Attack 


At the moment it is difficult to 
deny that our place in the American 
community is under attack. The 
numbers of those who join in the 
attack and the permanent signifi- 
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cance of what they have to say are 
open to question. The fact of the 
attack and the lines it follows are 
clear; the latter are new in their 
direction. 

A century ago the attack on the 
Catholic Church in America was 
essentially pornographic. Today the 
attack is largely political or at least 
pseudo-political. There is a pro- 
fessed misgiving in some circles as 
to what use we would make of 
political power if we became a 
majority in this country and there 
are even charges that our profes- 
sions of fidelity to the Constitution 
and to American political idealism 
involve an “interim ethic” which 
we might put aside upon our ac- 
cession to power. 

It is exceedingly difficult, some- 
times even exasperating, to be per- 
petually issuing reassurances that we 
are sincere sharers of the constitu- 
tional and other political traditions 
which we consider ourselves to have 
helped establish, indeed to have in- 
spired in no small degree. It is ap- 
parently idle to plead the evidences 
of our support of America and her 
institutions by the same means 
which others employ in the support 
of these. It is beneath our own 
dignity to argue, as so often we do, 
from the statistics of our repre- 
sentatives in the Armed Services 
and in other trustworthy posts. 
These considerations are received 
with cynicism by any who need such 
arguments. 

On the other hand, there are un- 
doubtedly many things we can do 
to persuade others (and perhaps 











ourselves) of our major and bene- 
ficent place in the American com- 
munity. For one thing, it is well 
that we keep clear the rather ob- 
vious fact that we are here in 
America to stay. This basic premise 
is by no means as well understood 
as it should be; the points we have 
considered concerning the “immi- 
grant” air attributed to the Church 
would indicate as much. Theodore 
Maynard’s opening chapter in The 
Catholic Church and the American 
Idea has much that is helpful on 
this point. 

Then, too, we would do well to 
extend the influence of our good 
works, our corporal and _ spiritual 
works of mercy, in the widest pos- 
sible measure. It is very difficult 
for essentially good people to resist 
the logic of goodness in others. The 
work of our sisters frequently dis- 
pels more prejudices than could be 
handled by more hours of speeches 
than we should care to give or 
hear. A recent book by the Jewish 
father of a cerebral palsy child 
quotes the illuminating remark made 
by a non-Catholic doctor when he 
was obliged to break the news of 
the child’s unfortunate condition. 
“Try to place the little boy with 
Catholic sisters,” the doctor said, 
adding that thus the parents would 
be doing all that their hearts could 
desire to protect the little boy. It 
is an eloquent testimony to one 
side of Catholicism which has fa- 
vorably and powerfully impressed 
most members of the American 
community from the beginning. 
Finally, we can perhaps be a lit- 
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tle more conscious of the need that 
we develop certain potentialities of 
Catholicism in this country which, 
rightly or wrongly, many people 
think have been neglected. Our or- 
ganized activities and impressive or- 
ganizations will lose nothing from 
more frequent emphasis on the or- 
ganic nature of the Church. Per- 
haps the flowering of the Trappist 
and other contemplative commu- 
nities in our midst, together with 
the new interest in spiritual litera- 
ture, closed retreats and vigils be- 
fore the Sacrament, will both in- 
crease and emphasize those mystical 
resources of our people which they 
themselves may occasionally under- 
emphasize and their critics so fre- 
quently forget. In this connection 
the liturgical movement makes a spe- 
cial and providential contribution. 
We would do well to pray that 
God will prosper the intellectual 
apostolate among us. The difficulties 
of the intellectual vocation in the 
service of the Church are many 
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and familiar; good works sometimes 
seem so much more easy than the 
long, hard road of study, conse- 
crated learning and dedicated de- 
fense, by written and spoken word, 
of the truth taught us by the Divine 
Intellectual, the Incarnate Word of 
God. 

Moreover, the intellectual voca- 
tion is a lonely one and in danger 
of becoming detached from the 
practical concerns of the American 
community unless there develops a 
broad popular appreciation of what 
the Church thinks on the questions 
which agitate that community. Pro- 
grams like that which New Rochelle 
has sponsored in observance of 
its jubilee help create just such a 
popular atmosphere of understand- 
ing and reflection. That is why you 
yourselves, by this very series which 
you have sponsored, exemplify the 
constructive place of Catholicism 
in the American community and the 
manner in which that place is stead- 
ily improved. 








































The men who most contrib- 
uted to the early building 
of our nation feared God 
with a holy and wholesome 
fear. They would have found 
unintelligible the suggestion 
that there is no connection 
between the law of God and 
the law of the land. 


Secularism in America 


Tt SOLEMN gathering for the 
Red Mass, offered for the mem- 
bers of the bench and the bar, per- 
mits me to serve as spokesman for 
those who bear witness to the law 
of God in speaking to those who 
are privileged to write, interpret or 
apply the law of the land. 

There was a time in our country 
when any dichotomy between the 
law of God and the law of the 
land was rarely real and never in- 
tentional. It was assuredly never as 
systematic as developments under 
the influence of aggressive secular- 
ism have sometimes made it seem. 

Quite the contrary, those who 
bore witness to the law of God 
were wont to preach and to pray 


for enthusiastic, wholehearted obed- 
ience to the law of the land, be- 
cause in so doing they were logical- 
ly and loyally defending the civil 
corollaries of their sacred teachings. 

At the same time, those whose 
public duties bound them to the 
enactment, interpretation and en- 
forcement of the law consciously 
sought to promote piety and virtue, 
not merely to define the limits of 
the law’s negative interest in these, 
and did so, convinced that thus 
they best served the civic common 
good and the rights and needs of 
human personality adequately con- 
sidered. 

Our forefathers, for reasons of 
prudent realism, provided in their 


*A sermon delivered at the Red Mass celebrated in conjunction with the 1959 convention 
of the American Bar Association, Miami, Fla. 
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constitutions for the separation of 
the organized Church and the or- 
ganized State; but their idealism, 
even in temporal matters, was in- 
formed and inspired by the Judeo- 
Christian tradition, and especially 
by the influence of Revelation as 
transmitted by the Church; and so 
there is reflected in the basic laws 
which they wrote a blend of divine 
faith and human wisdom, a happy 
medley of the hopes of earth and 
the will of Heaven. 

The United States Supreme Court, 
speaking by Mr. justice Brewer, on 
one occasion declared in remark- 
ably direct terms the religious, in- 
deed, the organized Christian char- 
acter of the American tradition 
within which the law of the land 
became an effort by positive human 


legislation to apply the broad pre- 
cepts of the law of conscience and 
the law of God, unto the service of 
virtue and the perfection of per- 
sonality. 


The Court said: 


If we pass beyond these matters to 
a view of American life as expressed 
by its laws, its business, its customs, 
and its society, we find everywhere a 
clear recognition of the same truth. 
Among other matters note the follow- 
ing: The form of oath universally pre- 
vailing, concluding with an appeal to 
the Almighty; the custom of opening 
sessions of all deliberative bodies with 
prayer; the prefatory words of all wills, 
“in the name of God, Amen”; the laws 
respecting the observance of the Sab- 
bath, with a general cessation of secu- 
lar business, and the closing of courts, 
legislatures, and other similar public 
assemblies on that day; the churches 
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and church organizations which abound 
in every city, town and hamlet; the 
multitude of charitable organizations 
existing everywhere under Christian 
auspices . . . these and many other 
matters which might be noticed add a 
volume of unofficial declarations to the 
mass of formal utterances that this is 
a Christian Nation. 


So far the words of the Court: 
nor is their import obscure. With- 
out prejudice to the strict religious 
tolerance that obtains for all faiths, 
without disparagement of the nota- 
ble influence on our national life 
of the devout members of other 
faiths, this nation was considered in 
its inspiration and its life a Chris- 
tian nation. 

The traditional habits of mind 
and attitudes of our people, as well 
as their institutions and laws, were 
those which have been developed 
under the dominance of the Chris- 
tian faith, embryonic in the prom- 
ises made to Israel, born together 
with the Church on Pentecost 2,000 
years ago, and coming to maturity 
with a strength so vital that it com- 
municated itself to the cultures of 
those peoples who once made Eu- 
rope great and America possible. 

The men who most contributed 
to the early building of our nation 
feared God. They did so with a 
holy and a wholesome fear, and be- 
cause they did, they wrote into the 
preamble of the constitution of my 
own native state, typical of that of 
many, devout words of homage to 
their Creator, with a recognition of 
their dependence on Him and an 
explicit prayer for His direction in 




















the mighty task of building their 
Commonwealth. 

They feared God, and so they 
did not talk glibly of a mere free- 
dom to worship God, a freedom 
which they had scant intention of 
exercising or implementing. Rather, 
they wrote in the second article of 
their constitution words of right, 
but also of duty. They said: “It is 
the right as well as the duty of all 
men in society publicly and at 
stated seasons to worship the Su- 
preme Being, the great Creator and 
Preserver of the universe...” 

Such men feared God! They 
would have found unintelligible the 
suggestion that there is and need 
be no connection between the law 
of God and the law of the land, be- 
tween personal morality and civic 
public virtue. 


Morality and Legality 


Every American who walks in 
their tradition and who is in his 
right mind acknowledges that mor- 
ality and legality, like Church and 
State, have separate areas of com- 
petence, separate formalities and 
separate sanctions; but the legisla- 
tors, justices and lawyers who fash- 
ioned our basic legal traditions 
would have been appalled by the 
contention, now so often, so glibly, 
and so effectively advanced, that 
such separation means divorce of 
the law of the land from the law 
of God, and “that religious morality 
and civic virtue spring from totally 
distinct and completely separate, if 
not mutually antagonistic, sources.” 
Nothing could be further from 
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the mind of the men who wrote the 
basic laws of our States, the Found- 
ing Fathers who placed the Bible, 
God’s law, on the very rostra where 
they took their oath to defend the 
law of the land. They would have 
had no trouble defining as blasphe- 
mous or vicious any efforts to rep- 
resent them as being indifferent to 
the relation of civil obligation to 
moral duty, the law of the land to 
the rule of reason and the rule of 
reason to the law of God. 

They would have resented as 
fraudulent the current kind of cen- 
sorship by exclusion, “thought-con- 
trol” by silent, careful editing, re- 
flected in a paperback edition which 
purports to offer collegians and 
others the basic thought of Thomas 
Jefferson and yet edits out all the 
characteristic references to God, to 
virtue, to morality and to the bless- 
ings of religion which the author 
of the Declaration of Independence 
made so frequently. 

Fortunately the bench and bar 
are not yet without men who dare 
—and the word “dare” is needed—to 
speak in the spirit and accent of 
the founders and fashioners of our 
legal heritage, as did that Protes- 
tant judge on the West Coast who 
recently braved the wrath of the 
new secularists, and incurred it, by 
suggesting from the bench that a 
Catholic boy would improve his re- 
gard for the law of the land by 
increasing his respect for the law of 
God and his consequent attendance 
at Sunday Mass. 

The Catholic bishops of America 
have drawn the fire of the insurgent 
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secularists, and some of their own, 
because of their defense of the tra- 
ditional American concept of the 
sovereignty of God over Church 
and States alike, the concept of the 
necessary relation between all ulti- 
mately valid laws and the postulates 
of the law of God. 


Spirit of Secularism 


Sometimes criticism of the Cath- 
olic bishops for their opposition to 
the spirit of secularism has come 
from surprising, even disappointing, 
quarters. But equally often, there is 
consoling evidence that in the ap- 
peal for the sviritual philosophy of 
the Founding Fathers, Protestants 
and Catholics can and do speak as 
one. Nor are they alone. 

For example, when the Catholic 
hierarchy issued its collective pas- 
toral on the damage of secularism 
in the national life, Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, an executive of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, made it clear that his «9- 
religionists, whatever their positions 
on other and secondary matters, 
would stand together with us in 
what he called the “common fight 
against the inroads of humanistic 
secularism and the attacks of athe- 
istic communism” which would 
“undermine the spiritual founda- 
tions upon which our freedoms, 
civilization and our culture neces- 
sarily rest.” 

Those foundations have always 
included the recognition that there 
are not two standards of morality. 
There is only one. It is God’s stan- 
dard. That standard is the norm of 
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rectitude, righteousness and justice. 
That single standard covers all 
man’s relations to God, to himself 
and to the world about him. 

It applies to every conceivable 
situation in life—in the home, in 
business, in the school, in the politi- 
cal field or in the field of entertain- 
ment. The thoughts of men are 
many; the will of God is one—and 
so by its very nature, God’s stan- 
dard precludes that duplicity which 
not only tempts man to live his life 
on two levels, one of morality, the 
other of legality, while beguiling 
him into thinking that this can be 
done without any compromise of 
moral principles. 

Such a two-faced way of living 
explains the scandalous anomaly 
evident at times in our national life 
of paying lip service to God while 
failing to honor His claims in daily 
life. Of such a way of life, the god 
is neither Jehovah nor Jesus Christ; 
it is Janus—and we do well to pray 
earnestly and resolve mightily that 
we will always be at one in repu- 
diating the two-faced god of the 
pagans. 

That God’s standard has disap- 
peared more and more from our na- 
tional life is due, as the Catholic 
bishops and the Presbyterian mod- 
erator both bear witness, to that 
totalitarian secularism and practical 
atheism which rule out all idea of 
the sovereignty of God. 

Against such lamentable preten- 
sions we must bear, in season and 
out, uncompromising witness to 
God’s dominion over all the work 
of His hands, ourselves and our 
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societies included. We must be vigi- 
lant and prompt to affirm the sov- 
ereignty of God and His place in 
human affairs wherever opportunity 
presents. Where there is talk of the 
service we owe anything less than 
God, we must recall the principle 
by which St. Joan resolved every 
question pertaining to rival loves 
and loyalties: The Lord God must 
be first served. 

The undermining of the standard 
of God’s law in temporal affairs has 
been further hastened by the denial 
or neglect of the primacy of the 
spiritual, with a consequent debas- 
ing of human personality and de- 
grading of human society. Ours is 
in large part a technical civilization, 
a “know-how” rather than a “know- 
why” civilization, and therefore one 
in which material and mechanical 
values inevitably tend to dominate 
thought and action. Excessive em- 
phasis on “know-how” to the ex- 
clusion of speculation on “know- 
why” has produced the cult of the 
body, the predominance of the ma- 
terial, the worship of the gadget, 
an indifference to the spiritual and 
a repudiation of the moral. 

We may note this in professional 
discussions, especially those pertain- 
ing to sociology, medicine and poli- 
tics. Take, for example, the ques- 
tion of social disease which touches 
on all three. It offers an obvious 
example of how medical treatment 
on the material level alone, scienti- 
fic techniques of “know-how” with- 
out reference to moral considera- 
tions of “know-why,” are woefully 
inadequate as means to the protec- 
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tion or the perfection of persons. 

Obviously in the case of the treat- 
ment of social disease, the problem 
is never purely scientific—and nei- 
ther can the solution be. These ac- 
tions and the offenses involved are 
never merely legal questions; they 
always include moral elements that 
are at the heart of the matter. 

And yet, in Social Medicine, a 
publication of the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, I read this signifi- 
cant paragraph typical of the neo- 
secularist approach: 


Not long ago health administrators 
thought that if only some excellent 
curative agent were available to treat 
venereal disease cases, the problem 
could be solved fairly promptly. Now 
penicillin is providing more satisfactory 
treatment than the most sanguine might 
have dared hope, and yet we find that 
instead of diminishing, the venereal 
disease rate is rising. Recently the vene- 
real disease director of one of our best 
state health departments said that he is 
convinced that the problem is much 
broader than that of treatment alone. 

There must be a concerted assault 
on all aspects of the situation if effec- 
tive control is to be secured. Treatment 
must be pushed as completely and care- 
fully as possible. There must also be 
an attack by all community agencies 
which can help to remove conditions 
leading to promiscuity. Sex education 
must be improved and decent recrea- 
tional opportunities made available. 
Home ties will have to be strengthened, 
prostitution repressed and intensive ef- 
forts made to rehabilitate socially those 
now engaged in prostitution and per- 
version. 


Now what all of us, you and I, 
should find discouraging, what, as a 
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matter of candid fact, we should 
find downright dishonest in this 
paragraph, as in the whole report, 
is the studious avoidance of the 
use of the word “moral.” There is 
talk of “family relations,” “prostitu- 
tion,” numerous other notions all in- 
volving morality, moral codes, moral 
judgment, moral relations, moral 
questions—but a careful and surely 
not accidental omission of the word 
“moral.” The omission is significant 
and I am afraid it is symptomatic. 
It is also fatal; fatal not merely to 
morality, but in final terms, to the 
work, prestige and interest of medi- 
cine, sociology and law. 

It exemplifies that repudiation of 
the primacy of the spiritual which 
is the unhappy by-product of a 
“know-how” without “know-why” 
civilization, and of the effort to 
divorce the laws and procedures of 
the land from the law and the 
Providence of God. 
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It should be our common con- 
cern to give the lie to any such pre- 
tense of the independence of valid 
legal philosophy from moral philos- 
ophy, and divorce of valid human 
law from the ultimate law of God. 
For all human laws, whether eccle- 
siastical or civil, have their source 
in God’s law; otherwise they are 
meaningless. All human sanctions 
ultimately depend for their force 
and their meaning on the sanction 
of the conscience that is sensitive to 
the law of God. 

The appeal to that conscience 
must be made by both the teachers 
of the law of God and the prac- 
titioners of the law of the land, or 
all law is in peril. So intimately 
bound up with one another are the 
laws of the land and the law of 
God, that he who mocks the one, 
undermines the other, while he who 
serves either becomes the noble 
servant of both. 




































Liberty can only be secured 
by laws. Laws can only exist 
among beings endowed with 
liberty. Where there are no 
laws or too few, not liberty 
but slavery exists. 


Authority and Freedom’ 


HE MERE mention of the words 

“freedom” and “authority” sug- 
gests to the modern mind necessary 
opposition and inevitable contradic- 
tion. It is difficult for our generation 
to use the conjunctive “and” to state 
the relation of authority with free- 
dom; we tend to relate the two con- 
cepts with the disjunctive “or,” as 
if to imply that one must always 
choose between the two, freedom 
or authority. 

For most, certainly today, the 
choice will instinctively be on the 
side of freedom. Almost anything 
can be sold us in the name of lib- 
erty; almost nothing is less attrac- 
tive to us than obedience. Devastat- 
ing wars, moral, intellectual and 
political disasters which could prob- 
ably not be made acceptable in any 
other guise, are launched, not in- 


*The 1958 McAuley Lecture, St. Joseph’s College, West Hartford, Conn. 
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frequently, on the basis that, what- 
ever evil they may do, they will 
increase our liberty or at least con- 
stitute an affirmation of it in the 
face of real or alleged despotism. It 
is difficult to imagine a war being 
waged, with any measure of popular 
enthusiasm, in defense of authority; 
indeed, we have made the word 
“authoritarian” one of the least pop- 
ular words in contemporary vocabu- 
lary, equating it with despotism, 
tyranny and like phrases which 
alarm and arouse the love for free- 
dom. 

Obedience is, to say the least, an 
unheralded virtue; against the grain 
in its demands, its objective worth 
is neglected if not questioned. In 
the political order only the most ro- 
mantic and capricious forms of fas- 
cism seek or pretend to exalt as a 
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dynamic virtue the concept of obed- 
ience; all other political systems, 
even those which are totalitarian in 
fact and truly despotic in every 
sense, offer themselves as means to 
increased freedom, greater eman- 
cipation and ever expanding liberty. 
There is grudging acknowledgment 
that some measure of authority is 
needed for good order and that 
some agreed obedience is required 
to preserve the common good; but 
the predilections of our generation 
are invariably for freedom, and 
the prejudices are strongly against 
authority. 


The Realm of Religion 


In the realm of religion a like 
mood may be discerned. Tradition- 
ally, whatever the procedures incon- 


sistent with civil or religious liber- 
ties for others which its political pa- 
trons have sometimes practiced or 
its religious prophets have occasion- 
ally preached, Protestantism has 
offered itself as a religion of liberty. 
Its emphasis on freedom and its de- 
emphasis of authority have signi- 
ficantly been regarded as sources 
of strength to Protestantism in a 
generation enamored of liberty. 
Catholicism, on the contrary, has 
been represented as a religion of 
authority and, whatever the para- 
dox by which Catholic peoples so 
often turn up in the ranks of politi- 
cal revolutionaries and social pro- 
gressives, the fact is that Catholi- 
cism does emphasize religious au- 
thority and place high value on the 
virtue of spiritual obedience. 

True, Catholicism is never so pre- 
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occupied with authority that it for- 
gets the rights of liberty, above all 
the God-given claims of individual 
conscience and human personality 
to freedom. The Catholic passion 
for freedom does not merely ex- 
press itself through the voice of 
Catholic patriots or revolutionaries 
seeking political freedom for self or 
nation; it also speaks through Cath- 
olic moral philosophers and theolo- 
gians, as well as through the au- 
thentic teachers in the Church, 
when these expound the classic 
Catholic concepts of free will, per- 
sonal dignity and the rights, to- 
gether with the dictates, of indi- 
vidual conscience. I might mention 
as recent typical examples the lu- 
minous pastorals of recent Arch- 
bishops of Paris, notably Cardinal 
Verdier, Cardinal Suhard and, in 
Lent of last year, Cardinal Feltin, 
whose Lenten pastoral was on the 
very theme we are considering to- 
night. I might also recall the many 
and trenchant pronouncements of 
Leo XIII, Pius XI and Pius XII on 
democracy, personal liberty, the 
rights of conscience and the essen- 
tial functions of freedom in human 
perfection. 

Similarly, Protestantism is not so 
committed to the concept of liberty 
but what it is well aware of the 
need for authority even in religious 
matters. No Pope or Church coun- 
cil could possibly make demands 
on obedient belief more unqualified 
than those made on the members 
of certain Protestant denominations 
by the authority of the Bible. The 
authoritarian spirit of the funda- 
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mentalist sects, in moral matters 
and dogmatic alike, is familiar 
enough. But even the more liberal 
schools of Protestantism bear honest 
witness that liberty is not license 
and that all human freedom is rig- 
orously circumscribed. 

A thoughtful Protestant clergy- 
man in my own city, for example, a 
man who, I am certain, would wish 
to be thought of as “liberal” in the 
fullest sense, recently gave a sermon 
on freedom in which he warned his 
people against confusing liberty 
with absolute freedom. He said: 
“Absolute freedom is a_ horrible 


thing! To people who would apply 
Patrick Henry’s words ‘Give me lib- 
erty, or give me death’ in every 
direction, I would reply, ‘Yes, and 
so often you get both’.” 


Nonetheless, more and more the 
effort is being made to suggest that 
the Catholic concepts of authority 
and freedom reflect precisely the 
difference between us and our Prot- 
estant neighbors. The suggestion is 
made that the radical difference be- 
tween Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism is somehow bound up with a 
Catholic predilection for authority 
and a Protestant commitment to 
liberty, and that these are somehow 
mutually exclusive, indeed antag- 
onistic. 

Recent polemic in defense of 
Protestantism is based on this al- 
leged contrast. It usually takes its 
vocabulary from the political con- 
flicts of the hour and can be re- 
duced to this summary of Bishop 
Oxnam’s attack on Catholicism at 
Trinity Church in Boston some years 
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ago. The contention is this: Protes- 
tantism is dynamic, Catholicism is 
static; Protestantism is democratic 
and consistent with liberty, Catho- 
licism is hierarchical and authori- 
tarian. Accordingly, the mood of the 
hour being progressive and demo- 
cratic, Catholicism is uncongenial 
to the modern mind. Protestantism 
begets democracy and grows strong 
in its political climate. Protestants 
because of their theology find de- 
mocracy congenial; Catholics, on the 
other hand, prove incapable of poli- 
tical democracy because of their 
theological faith. 

We are told, then, that our theo- 
logical faith is inconsistent with the 
spirit of liberty; Protestant theology, 
on the other hand, breathes that 
spirit. Bishop Oxnam offers in typ- 
ical speeches certain considerations 
which, he asserts, demonstrate the 
“congenial” atmosphere which Prot- 
estant theology creates for demo- 
cratic freedom, and in a series of 
sometimes subtle but more often 
snide passages he attempts to estab- 
lish a like “congenial” relationship 
between the spirit of Catholicism 
and that of political “authoritarian- 
ism” or even fascism. 

The particular instances which 
the Methodist bishop accumulates 
in his effort to bolster his case 
against Catholicism as a religion 
“congenial” to democracy are con- 
temporary and “political,” but the 
fundamental charge is not new. The 
Methodist bishop sings an old song 
to a new tune: it is no small part 
of the classical Protestant case 
against Catholicism. Sabatier com- 
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presses it into the title of the book 
in which he gave it much more 
scholarly and sensitive expression 
than the controversial Methodist 
bishop could possibly have done. 
Bishop Oxnam popularizes the al- 
leged problem by implying that the 
conflict between Protestantism and 
Catholicism is a conflict between 
“religious democracy” and “religious 
fascism.” This is simply a politically 
minded polemicist’s way of saying 
what has frequently been said by 
the heretic, i.e., that the conflict be- 
tween Protestantism and Catholi- 


cism is a conflict between the relig- 
ion of “liberty” and the religion of 
“authority.” It is the religious form 
of the supposed antagonism be- 
tween authority and liberty. 


The “Liberal” Protestant 


Freedom, it has often been 
argued, is the refreshing note of 
primitive Christianity. The early 
Church was characterized by an un- 
trammeled spirit of liberty, liberty 
in discipline and liberty in doctrine. 
In this, it is said, the Church re- 
flected the mind and purpose of its 
Founder. 

The “liberal” Protestant argues 
this way: Jesus Christ came into the 
world to restore the spirit of liberty; 
He came to free men from all bond- 
age, from the bondage of sin, of 
course, but also from the bondage 
of the Old Law. Indeed, the most 
obvious difference between the New 
Law, which Christ established, and 
the Old Law, which He annulled, is 
the absence in the one of that legal- 
ism and ecclesiasticism which had 
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reduced the other to spiritual servil- 
ity. Christ protested against the in- 
tolerable manner in which the re- 
ligious life of the people had been 
hampered by pyramiding hierarch- 
ies, minute legislation and the petty 
sanctions of organized religious au- 
thority. 

As against this, it is claimed, 
Christ preached no binding dogmas, 
no prescribed ritual and no author- 
itative hierarchy. He preached only 
the spirit of liberty. His dogmas, if 
indeed we can call them such, were 
few and very simple; He taught the 
Fatherhood of God, the Brother- 
hood of Man and salvation through 
the acceptance of His teachings. He 
expressly forbade the recognition of 
any religious authority lesser than 
that of God Himself: call no man 
Father, for one is your Father, God. 
Christ may have provided for a few 
simple rites, probably baptism and 
possibly the Eucharist in some form; 
the whole point of His teaching, 
both in faith and in morals, is that 
it is free. It can perhaps best be 
described in terms of contrast with 
authoritarianism. Thus the “liberal” 
Protestant represents primitive 
Christianity to have been. 

The “liberal” Protestant then con- 
cludes that this spirit of liberty and 
the essential Christianity which it 
informs are to be found nowadays 
only in Protestantism. The Protes- 
tant, he reminds us, is perfectly free 
in the realm of dogma. He may 
choose, accept, reject or make his 
own those doctrines which his pri- 
vate interpretation, his emancipated 
intellect, his religious experience or 
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his theological sense dictate. In 
matters of morals and of religious 
discipline he is largely free to 
choose for himself in accordance 
with the demands of his spiritual 
development or the voice of his 
autonomous conscience. Private in- 
terpretation is not limited by the 
modern Protestant to dogma, the 
Apostle’s Creed and the pages of 
the Bible. It extends to moral mat- 
ters, to the Ten Commandments 
and even, as in the cases of race 
suicide, abortion and divorce, to 
the natural law itself. 

In matters of worship, the Protes- 
tant is particularly free. He may 
attend any church he prefers, unless 
he happens to be a somewhat 
“snooty” high Anglican or an un- 
duly cantankerous Evangelical. He 
may eat or not eat fish or flesh; Fri- 
day for his wife presents no vexing 
problems of a rubrical kind. He 
may order his dav, Sunday in- 
cluded, much as he pleases and his 
calendar is not complicated by 
feasts of precept or fasts of imposed 
penance. He considers that he lives 
and moves and has his being in the 
very spirit of primitive Christianity. 
He tells us that he has the truth 
and the truth has made him free! 

Not so with the benighted Cath- 
olic! Bishop Oxnam, with merciful 
restraint, does no more than sug- 
gest our pathetic plight. It needs 
no great development; the Protes- 
tant observes it with pity, you Cath- 
olics know it all too well. In litur- 
gical discipline you are hemmed in 
on every side; your diet, the dis- 
position of your days, vour Sunday 
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goings in and goings out, your ac- 
cess to the sacramental system, your 
rubrical risings and sittings and 
genuflections, your Signs of the 
Cross, your takings of Holy Water, 
all these seem to the Protestant to 
be rigidly appointed for you. You 
must worship in this church and 
not another; when you are baptized 
it must be in this fashion and not 
in another, and only sponsors of 
these qualifications may stand for 
you. 

If you be married, it must be in 
this season and not in that, in this 
church and not in that, and all man- 
ner of questions, regulations and 
conditions must be bravely met be- 
fore you are finally privileged to 
hear the strains of the wedding 
march. Alas, if your parish priest 
be too scrupulous a disciple of St. 
Pius X, even the Wedding March, 
if you prefer that from Lohengrin, 
will probably be denied vou. Once 
married, even the most intimate 
aspects of your wedded life are 
regulated by moral laws which 
many Protestants now reject; your 
children must be educated under 
this code, sedulously protected from 
that other. When finally vou come 
to die, vou may not be buried on 
certain days and vou must be buried 
in certain places. A whole web of 
canonical disciplines imprisons you 
at every turn. 


Matters of Faith 


In matters of faith your lot is no 
less tragic. In the opinion of men 
like Bishop Oxnam, the simple 
teachings of Jesus have been enor- 
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mously complicated for you by a 
vast theological system, a system 
contrived largely by professional 
theologians or ecclesiastical coun- 
cils. Not only that, but the immense 
doctrinal super-structure, elaborate, 
intricate and enormously technical, 
is imposed upon you in its every 
detail as binding at the peril of 
your soul. According to him, you 
are allowed little or no room for 
speculation, scant opportunity for 
choice, only one alternative: believe 
or be anathema. You cannot reach 
your own conclusions with regard 
to the number of the sacraments 
in the primitive Church; you can- 
not allow your personal mystical 
sense to decide for you what atti- 
tudes you are to take toward the 
Mother of Christ, the fact of the In- 
carnation or the manner of Christ’s 
presence in the Eucharist. This so- 
bering conclusion appears to impose 
itself: in the spirit of its teaching 
and the manner of its discipline the 
Catholic Church (and at this point 
it is fashionable studiously to say 
“the Roman Catholic Church”) has 
gone back to the spiritual tyranny 
of the Old Law, the very spirit 
against which Christ so vehemently 
protested. 

The “liberal” Protestant appears 
quite honestly to believe that the 
Catholic, unlike his Protestant neigh- 
bor who lives and believes in the 
spirit of liberty, is almost as badly 
off as was ever the son of Israel in 
the days of the Pharisees, the phv- 
lacteries and the burdensome mi- 
nutiae of the law or the bondage of 
priestly castes. He binds his own 
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limbs, as the old phrase says, by 
his act of faith and he puts the 
other end of the chain into the 
hands of the priest. Such is the 
situation as between the free spirit 
of Protestant “democracy” in relig- 
ion and the dogmatic authoritarian- 
ism of Catholic theology. So, the 
“liberal” Protestant decides, Catho- 
lics live in a theological atmosphere 
necessarily “uncongenial” to politi- 
cal democracy. 

Much of this calls for no refuta- 
tion before a Catholic audience; 
some of it is plainly irrelevant. A 
bit of it, one sometimes fears, is 
conscious malice. It is not easy to 
see what political democracy has to 
do with the acceptance or rejection 
of a Revelation which is presumed 
to come from God. It is hard to 
see why one could not debate 
which of several candidates for pub- 
lic office are the most competent 
and choose among these in demo- 
cratic fashion, and yet at the same 
time believe that there is no debate 
with regard to the unique claims 
and authority of God, if He exists, 
or, rather, since He exists. 

One can reasonably maintain that 
the democratic theory of govern- 
ment is by far the best under which 
to run the City of Man, and yet 
continue to recognize that the King- 
dom of Heaven is still just that. 
One can passionately believe in 
democratic processes and _parlia- 
mentary government without sup- 
posing that this has anything to do 
with God’s eternal counsels and His 
ordinances for the supernatural or- 
der. The only elections ever held 
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in Heaven ended disastrously in the 
eternal fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels! The counting of 
heads or hands by Pilate did not 
result in a verdict concerning the 
Incarnation which is acceptable to 
any who see in the Lord Jesus their 
Redeemer and their King; that He 
came unto His own and His own 
received Him not involves a grave 
mystery of theology—of dogma, but 
is probably without any profound 
pertinence to the validity of demo- 
cratic processes. 

The will of the people may well 
be sovereign in temporal matters; 
temporal matters have been given 
into our stewardship and so in them 
we can, nay must, claim popular 
responsibility. But matters eternal, 
the things of God with which theol- 
ogy is concerned, are quite another 
problem. Only God can tell us 
about them and this He does by 
revelation; that revelation is author- 
itative or it is without point. The 
authoritative nature of revelation is 
made necessary not by the sim- 
plicities of liberty, but by the in- 
tricacies of the questions involved. 

Theology is the study of God 
and there is nothing simple in the 
sense of “popular” about God. It is 
entirely false to pretend that New 
Testament theology is simple. It is 
preposterous to suggest that Protes- 
tant theology is simple. No one 
could possibly read the tortuous 
speculations of Luther, Calvin or 
any of the classical Protestant theo- 
logians, and then complain of the 
intricacy of Catholic theology. 

We are not so much concerned, 
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however, with the comparison of 
our theology with that of the Prot- 
estants; we are concerned with the 
current Protestant effort to contrast 
our theology with that of the New 
Testament in terms of the place left 
to liberty and that accorded author- 
ity. Compared with the systematic 
and carefully defined theology of 
the Church, New Testament theol- 
ogy is hopelessly complex and puzz- 
ling; the proof is the hundreds of 
creeds into which Protestants have 
become divided in their effort to 
determine what the New Testament 
teaches. Dogmas such as those re- 
specting the Blessed Trinity, orig- 
inal sin, the redemption, eternal 
damnation, the supernatural life— 
whatever else you may say of these, 
they are none of them simple. 

Yet the New Testament is replete 
with them and Jesus Christ not 
merely talked about them, He 
talked about little else! Certainly 
St. Paul, whom a generation ago 
Protestants used to claim, for some 
unintelligible reason, as somehow 
their own, has little or nothing in 
his writings save dogma: the dog- 
mas of justification, predestination, 
atonement, ecclesiology, mysteries 
beyond counting. You may say any- 
thing you choose about St. Paul 
but you cannot accuse him of being 
“simple” and “free” in his theology. 
Let one who reads carefully the 
prologue of St. John’s Gospel tell 
me whether it has that clarity, sim- 
plicity and air of religious “democ- 
racy” which our “liberal” Protestant 
friends regret they cannot find in 
the Church. 
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And yet, Bishop Oxnam seems to 
have a point. In approaching these 
mysteries that the thoughtful Prot- 
estant will agree are enormously 
complex, the Catholic is disposed 
to welcome the guidance of author- 
ity, the Protestant to prefer the 
moving of the spirit in free enquiry. 
The Catholic is bound to accept a 
certain set of dogmas, while the 
Protestant feels free to accept or 
reject them. It is, perhaps, note- 
worthy that while the Catholic ac- 
cepts religious authority in matters 
of faith, he is usually temperamen- 
tally wary of authority in all other 
matters. It is also interesting that 
the Protestant claims a wide liberty 
in matters of faith, though he, odd- 
ly enough, is frequently most defer- 
ential to authority in other matters. 
Perhaps it is well, then, to move to 
the consideration of the relationship 
between authority and liberty con- 
sidered in themselves. 


Liberty Through Law 


Are liberty and authority ulti- 
mately irreconcilable? Is there not 
a level on which they complement 
one another? Are they not correla- 
tive rather than mutually antagonis- 
tic? Perhaps their relationship one 
to the other may be suggested by 
this paradox: liberty can only be 
secured by laws, and laws, in the 
moral sense, can only exist among 
beings endowed with liberty. Where 
there are no laws or too few, not 
liberty but slavery exists. 

Even the vast and complex legis- 
lation of our political society repre- 
sents a development which, in the 
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main, guarantees greater liberty. 
Most of our pyramiding legislation 
has been written precisely in order 
to provide more protection to liber- 
ty. The so-called “economic royal- 
ists,” who protest the present de- 
velopment of political authority, do 
so because they recognize that this 
growth of authority means, para- 
doxically, an extension of liberties 
in which, since these are not their 
worry, they are not interested. Only 
that man is free, then, who lives 
under law; the highest measure of 
liberty in our complex lives requires 
an ever more highly developed au- 
thority. 

In the realm of knowledge, more- 
over, liberty does not consist in the 
absence of “dogmas,” but in their 
presence. All truth has its “dogmas” 
ignorance of which brings with it 
no real liberty. If I am ignorant of 
the “dogmas” of mathematics, or 
the “dogmas” of physics, or the 
“dogmas” of geography, I am, per- 
haps, more free in one sense than 
the man who is handicapped by his 
knowledge of them. I am “free” to 
believe that two and two make five; 
I am “free” to jump without pro- 
tection from an airplane; I am 
“free” to set forth in any direction 
in the hope of reaching the North 
Pole, but this is not liberty in any 
reasonable sense. Thomas Edison 
submits his intellect to the “dog- 
mas” of electrical science and he 
thereby becomes “free” to avail 
himself of them, using them for his 
perfection and our service. In the 
field of religious faith, the believer 
submits his intellect to the dogmas 
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of God’s revelation and accordingly 
becomes free to use them for his 
perfection and the benefit of man- 
kind. This is assuredly what Christ 
meant when He said: “You will 
know the truth and the truth will 
make you free.” 

Monsignor Benson used to de- 
velop this point effectively. He liked 
to point out that the soul, like the 
body, has its proper environment. 
This environment has its proper 
laws and these laws are discoverable. 
Revelation provides the most de- 
tailed knowledge of them, but rea- 
son is able to discover much in 
their regard. Prayer, for example, 
elevates the soul, base thinking de- 
grades it. Many truths with regard 
to the spiritual order were familiar 
long before Christ came. Christ 
came with this object among others: 
that He might reveal the laws of 
grace and instruct men in the dog- 
mas essential to the right use of 
those laws. He came, then, to in- 
crease men’s libertv by increasing 
their knowledge. He did on the 
level of the spiritual and in the realm 
of grace what the scientist does on 
the level of matter and in the realm 
of material energy. By providing us 
with the truth in their regard, by in- 
creasing our knowledge, He makes 
us more free both to seek and to 
attain our perfection. 

What Christ did in transmitting 
to the Church the wisdom of 
heaven, the Church does in trans- 
mitting to us the wisdom of Christ. 
The Church has for its divinely 
established function to take the 
revelation of Jesus Christ and by 
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her dogma and discipline to render 
it comprehensible and effective in 
the lives of men. The Church does 
this systematically, and the system 
under which she lives, works and 
teaches is one which Jesus Christ 
provided. 

Christ did not condemn the 
Pharisaic system because it was a 
system; indeed, He Himself found- 
ed a system, a sacramental system, 
a hierarchical system, a dogmatic 
system. Christ condemned the Phar- 
isaic system because it was Pharisaic. 
He gave us liberty, to be sure, but 
it was the liberty of the sons of 
God—and it is only by dogma that 
we can come to understand what 
it means to be a son of God. The 
core of Catholic authoritarianism is 
in its dogma; but so also the roots 
of spiritual liberty lie in dogma. The 
fruit of dogma is liberty, and the 
perfection of liberty is love—love of 
a truth made known through dog- 
ma or, alas, not at all. 

Ours, then, is a dogmatic faith 
but it is not on that account the 
enemy of the freedom which Christ 
came to bring. Yet Bishop Oxnam 
and his followers try to make their 
point by another route; they argue 
that, however spiritually free our 
dogma may make us, it compels us 
to adopt an intransigent, “undemo- 
cratic” attitude toward those of our 
neighbors who believe otherwise 
than do we. 

Not all non-Catholics so misrep- 
resent our position. Dr. W. H. Mal- 
lock, .a distinguished Protestant theo- 
logian, was able to write these 
words: 
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Never was there a religious body, 
except the Roman, that laid the intense 
stress she does on all her dogmatic 
teachings, and had yet the justice that 
comes of = for those that can- 
not receive them. She condemns no 
goodness, she condemns even no earn- 
est worship, though it be outside her 
pale. On the contrary, she declares ex- 
plicitly that a ianiilee of “the one 
true God, our Creator and Lord,” may 
be attained to by the “natural light of 
human reason,” meaning by “reason,” 
the mind unenlightened by revelation; 
and she declares those to be anathema 
who deny this. 

The holy and humble men of heart 
who do not know her, or who in good 
faith reject her, she commits with con- 
fidence to God’s uncovenanted mercies; 
and these she knows are infinite; but 
except as revealed to her, she can of 
necessity say nothing distinct about 
them. 

It is admitted by the world at large 
that of her supposed bigotry she has 
not bitterer or more extreme exponents 
than the Jesuits; and this is what a 
Jesuit theologian says — this matter: 
“A heretic, so long as he believes his 
sect to be more, or equally, deserving 
of belief, has no obligation to believe 
the Church . . . and when men who 
have been brought up in heresy are 
persuaded from boyhood that we im- 
pugn and attack the word of God, that 
we are idolaters, pestilent deceivers, 
and are therefore to be shunned as 
pestilence, they cannot, while this per- 
suasion lasts, with a safe conscience 
hear us.” 

Thus for those outside her fold 
the Church has one condemnation 
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only and it is one which any up- 
right man would make: the con- 
demnation of insincerity in religion, 
the refusal to seek God’s will while 
professing to revere divine authority; 
the refusal to follow God’s word 
while professing to have found it. 
Catholics are guilty of insincerity 
when, claiming to have the authori- 
tative revelation of Christ’s law of 
love, they nonetheless withhold their 
charity from men of good will. Prot- 
estants, and especially “liberals,” ap- 
pear to us to be insincere when they 
proclaim their readiness to defend 
the right to their faith even of 
Catholics, and then, within the self- 
same speeches, vilify us because we 
have presumed to defend that faith 
ourselves. 

Despite the “political” attacks to 
which we alluded in beginning, 
there are good reasons to hope that 
a more exact focus on the person 
and teaching of Our Lord, Jesus 
Christ, may help reduce the sense 
of tension among Christians be- 
tween the proper place of author- 
ity in revealed religion and the 
divinely intended part of freedom in 
the perfection of human personality. 
Specifically, one has reason to hope 
that, if the partisan spirit almost in- 
trinsic to Protestantism can be re- 
strained by the larger and more 
generous view, the Catholic under- 
standing that we are both morally 
bound and spiritually free may be 
better appreciated. 






























Education-— 
for the Postwar World* 


O* ALL the problems that men- 
ace the future of the genera- 
tion which will depend on us for 
guidance, one especially complicates 
their lives and challenges us. It is 
not any one of the problems popu- 
lar writers usually tell us confront 
young people. It is not the problem 
of personal self-adjustment to the 
world, the problem of finding their 
personal places in the world their 
fathers leave to them; youth cannot 
carve personal niches for themselves 
in the walls of a world that has 
crashed about them. The task facing 
the generation we are asked to guide 
is the formidable work of building 
a whole world order out of the 
ruins of the economic, social, and 


The problem of nationalism 
is a problem arising out of 
an exclusiveness in charity. 
Through the Church, men 
should become united in 
Christ to achieve a union 
which cannot but produce 
social reconciliation between 
nations. 


political scheme in which their an- 
cestors placed, alas, their sadly de- 
ceived trust. Never before has the 
task of building a universal society 
on the ashes of world-wide ruin 
loomed before our race as it ap- 
pears to do today. 

We in America are witnessing all 
around us a reaffirmation of national 
values and of national spirit. Much 
of this intensification of national sen- 
timent is undoubtedly justified in 
the light of certain real threats to 
our national security, and it is be- 
yond question entirely reasonable 
that our executives and legislators 
should increase the natural patriotic 
vigilance which is the indispensable 
condition of national security. 





*A paper read at the 19th annual meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill., December 29-80, 1948. 
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Products of the liberal arts tra- 
dition, however, bound by their 
values to observe a larger measure 
of detachment still consistent with 
national loyality, have, it seems to 
me, the responsibility of remember- 
ing that such revivals of national 
emotion as we are now facing, how- 
ever necessary political and social 
crises may sometimes make them, 
are never without grave danger to 
the human spirit; they are never 
without grave danger of that im- 
moderate exaggeration which leads 
to unbridled nationalism, aggressive 
imperialism, and the shattering of 
human solidarity among the na- 
tions. The partisans of nationalism 
too often conclude by denying the 
very existence of universal values, 
of human interests transcending na- 
tional lines of division, and there- 
fore, in point of practical effect, 
they hamper and impede the pro- 
gress towards that sane _interna- 
tionalism without which the hope of 
peace and social security, at home 
or abroad, is an empty illusion. 


A Papal Program 


To the Catholic sociologist, teach- 
er and philosopher, the Sovereign 
Pontiffs have not neglected to pro- 
vide abundant directives and elo- 
quent leadership in this so urgent 
matter. There is in the public pro- 
nouncements of the five most re- 
cent Pontiffs an integral educative 
program inspired by a philosophy of 
Catholic humanism and_ supernat- 
ural ethics calculated to produce, if 
it be faithfully followed, an “in- 


ternational-mindedness,” a sane uni- 
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versalism, which will supplement, 
integrate, and perfect the legitimate 
and necessary psychological and so- 
cial demands of nationalism. To 
that program, in its briefest pos- 
sible statement, I invite your atten- 
tion today. 

It should not be surprising to any 
student of the history of human 
thought that the Bishops of Rome, 
Vicars of the Kingdom of Christ, 
have undertaken to call philosophers 
to this pacific work. Indeed, the 
work of guiding men toward an 
eventual social solidarity consistent 
with the natural unity of the human 
family is a work which philosophers 
and priests alone can do—philoso- 
phers, because it is above all an 
educative work; philosophers and 
priests, because it is an educative 
work to which religion can make, 
and historically has made, the most 
important contribution. 

This dream of a universal order 
among humans is part of the heri- 
tage we owe the Judeo-Christian 
tradition; it is as old as our religious 
history. It is implicit in the voca- 
tion of Israel and it is echoed in the 
words of the prophets of Israel, as 
Daniel and Isaias and Osee, even 
during the long generations in which 
Israel disciplined herself by relig- 
ious isolation from the Gentile world. 
It is the most charactristic social 
doctrine of the Christian ethic; it is 
explicit in the social teaching of the 
New Testament, finding its most un- 
mistakable expression in the words 
by which St. Paul described the 
Church of Christ, left as a leaven in 
the social world, as a_ kingdom 
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“where there is neither Gentile nor 
Jew, circumcision nor uncircumci- 
sion, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond 
nor free” (Col. 3:11). 

It is a dream which survived the 
secularization of Western civiliza- 
tion after the Renaissance, so that 
even when the religious values of 
early medieval Europe, values 
around which the original hope of 
world brotherhood had been spun, 
even when these had been denied 
or denatured by skepticism and ir- 
religion, stil] that dream haunted the 
minds of those men who were sensi- 
tive to the unnaturalness of the 
divisions which unbridled national- 
ism brought into the Western world. 

Hence a statesman like the minis- 
ter of Henri IV, the diplomat Sully, 
though among the first statesmen to 
insist on the principle of nationality 
and the necessity for safeguarding 
the natural dispositions and racial 
characteristics on which it is based, 
was nevertheless haunted by the 
ancient religious dream of social 
unity when he longed to introduce 
his Grand Dessein, the great plan 
of a Universal Commonwealth. 

So, too, the dream of human soli- 
darity survived in the speculations 
of the legalist Grotius, founder of 
modern International Law, as well 
as in the excessively literal “re- 
formed” Christianity of William 
Penn, whose plea for a sovereign 
League of sovereign Nations has a 
curiously contemporary air. Indeed, 
on this point, if on no other, even 
that most thoroughly naturalistic of 
social philosophers, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, was unconsciously influ- 
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enced by the ancient religious ideals 
of Western civilization when he ar- 
gued that patriotism alone will never 
bring peace to mankind, and that if 
peace is to come we must build a 
“great city of the world,” one in 
which states and peoples are but 
individuals before the law. 

Even in the intellectual anarchy 
of 18th century Germany, the dream 
of human solidarity still found 
thoughtful men willing to pursue 
the hope of realizing it. Lessing gave 
the elements of this dream power- 
ful expression in his treatise on The 
Education of the Human Race, and 
Immanuel Kant pauses in his trea- 
tise, A Suggestion for Universal His- 
tory, to write in capitals this sen- 
tence: “The problem of a satisfac- 
tory constitution for any nation is 
bound up with the problem of law 
between nations, and the one cannot 
be solved without the other,” and 
he therefore pleads for “an educa- 
tion of the spirit for all citizens in 
every country” in order that “na- 
tions will give up their lawless lives 
of conflict and enter into a society 
of nations (Volkerbund).” 

Even the secular liberalism of the 
Risorgimento in Mazzini’s Italy, at 
the height of its nationalistic fervor 
and its professed break with the 
past, did not turn its back on the 
ancient hope of a social order 
greater than the sovereign state. 
Mazzini believed intensely in na- 
tionality, but he recognized that it 
is only an element in the larger 
human whole. The Italian republi- 
cans of the last century were not 
wont to express indebtedness to the 





religious tradition of their father- 
land, but the impartial critic will 
sense that much indeed of Italy’s 
centuries of religious culture is dis- 
tilled into such passages from Maz- 
zini as this from his Essay on the 
Duties of Man: 


We improve with the improvement 
of humanity, nor without the improve- 
ment of the whole can you hope that 
your own moral and material condi- 
tions will improve. Generally speaking, 
you cannot, even if you would, sepa- 
rate your life from that of humanity; 
you live in it, by it, for it. Ask your- 
selves then whenever you do an action 
in the sphere of your country, or your 
family: If what I am doing were done 
by all and for all, would it advantage 
or injure humanity? and if your con- 
science answers, it would injure hu- 
manity, desist; desist, even if it seem 
to you that an immediate advantage 
for your country or your family would 
ensue from your action. Be apostles of 
this faith, apostles of the brotherhood 
of nations, and of the unity of the hu- 
man race—a principle admitted today 
in theory, but denied in practice. Be 
such apostles wherever and in what- 
ever way you are able. 


It is with the thought in mind 
of this indebtedness to religion for 
their own highest social ideals, even 
on the part of those who today pro- 
fess least to love her, that a gifted 
European poet has written in tribute 
to the Church: 

“You bless those too who no longer 
know of your blessing. 

The world’s compassion is your 
runaway daughter, and all the 
rights of man live on your 
bounty, 
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All the wisdom of men has been 
learned from you. 

You are the hidden writing under 
all their signs. You are the hid- 
den current in the depths of 
their waters. 

You are the secret power of their 
enduring.” 


It may easily be, however, that 
the war may, by intensifying the 
spirit of nationalism, set back much 
of mankind’s progress toward a 
more nearly human order; if this is 
not to happen, education must do a 
most radical work of reform. Na- 
tionalism has in many important 
respects inspired the philosophy of 
education by which most modern 
national states have come to great- 
ness, and he would ill-prepare him- 
self to achieve a philosophy of edu- 
cation for the postwar world who 
failed to realize this. Nationalism as 
a faith and as a philosophy has been 
so wholeheartedly accepted, espe- 
cially in the upper and middle clas- 
ses, that it has become the chief 
driving force in the lives of the 
masses of mankind. It has become 
so because the instrumentalities of 
mass education have been perfected 
and utilized for its propaganda. Na- 
tionalism, being a cultural phenom- 
enon, is not “in the blood”; it cannot 
be transmitted biologically from one 
person to another; it is an “acquired 
characteristic” and the method of its 
acquisition, as of any cultural prod- 
uct, is education. 

The argument that liberal educa- 
tion will help provide the solution 
to the problem of nationalism is 
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strengthened by the fact, insisted 
upon by Pope Pius XI, that defec- 
tive and vicious education has been 
at once a principal cause of the 
problem and a chief means of ag- 
gravating it. Analyzing why, “thanks 
to an intemperance of desire, shel- 
tering itself under the appearance 
of public good or love of coun- 
try . . . there is no peace in our 
day,” Pope Pius XI finds the cause 
of the evil ultimately to lie in 
private and public apostasy from 
God and His Incarnate Son, but 
proximately to lie in false and in- 
adequate education. Education then, 
or rather mal-education is the means 
by which false nationalism has done 
its work. It is therefore by educa- 
tion that the Church has sought to 
combat this evil in the forms in 
which it comes within the scope of 
her teaching and mission. 


The Role of History 


The student of papal pronounce- 
ments on nationalism soon discerns 
the broad indications the Popes have 
given as to what must be the content 
of the education by which national- 
ism as a principle of social and 
political division may be corrected. 
Analyzed at length in his brief 
Saepenumero considerantes, the val- 
ue of historical studies as a moral 
discipline is indicated by Pope Leo 
XIII in a published letter to an 
Italian historian; in this letter he 
declared that every age has recog- 
nized the utility of these studies as 
a means of shaping and directing 
souls. 

The study of their own legitimate 
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national historical traditions, Pope 
Pius XI argues in the case of the 
religious separatists of the Oriental 
nations, will lead them to a recog- 
nition of how closely related are the 
origins of their traditions with those 
of the community whence they are 
separated. Out of this recognition 
will grow that sense of “solidarity in 
time,” which, together with that of 
“solidarity in space,” is a psycho- 
logical basis of common society. 

If the study of their own history 
will lead a people back to their his- 
torical bonds with others, so the 
study of the history of other peoples 
will develop an understanding pro- 
ductive of that sympathy which is a 
natural predisposition to charity. Be- 
cause no other subject admits so 
readily of perversion into an in- 
strument of international antagon- 
isms and exaggerated nationalism as 
does history, Pope Pius seeks the 
reform of methods of teaching his- 
tory, and the sober use of historical 
education as a most important 
means of correcting nationalistic 
excess. 

Thus the Holy Father saw the 
motion picture as an instrument of 
propaganda which may be made “a 
valuable auxiliary of instruction and 
education,” one which “while cap- 
able also of creating prejudices 
among individuals and misunder- 
standings among nations,” can be 
ennobled to “impart a better knowl- 
edge of the history and the beau- 
ties of the fatherland and of other 
countries, to present truth and vir- 
tue under attractive forms, to create 
or at least to favor understanding 
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among nations, social classes, and 
races . . . and contribute positively 
to the genesis of a just social order 
in the world” (Vigilanti Cura, AAS, 
XXVIII, p. 256). 


Christian Humanism 


In the other departments of for- 
mal education where national tradi- 
tions or interests are a preoccupa- 
tion, the rule most consistent with 
papal directives would be to infuse 
these with that emphasis on univer- 
sal elements in which consists the 
“sane humanism” in formal educa- 
tion for which Pope Pius XI pleads. 
Especially in the fields of letters, 
philosophy and kindred studies the 
Pope finds a necessity for recurring 
to those classical models which form 
the common patrimony of human 
education and provide a cultural 
universality which may be adapted 
“in conformity with the exigencies 
of our times” (Divini Illius Magistri, 
AAS, XXII, p. 80). 

Christianity and its moral teach- 
ing concur perfectly with a sane 
humanism, as Pius XI implies when 
he declares: “We are constantly cry- 
ing out against whatever is not fully 
and truly human, and_ therefore 
Christian, against that which is in- 
human, and therefore anti-Chris- 
tian” (Allocution to Roman Prela- 
ture, Christmas, 1938). Human wis- 
dom, moreover, may serve as a 
mighty instrument for the establish- 
ment of international order and 


universal collaboration such as is re- 
quired in correction of nationalism’s 
excesses, but it is not sufficient so 
to serve in the absence of. moral 
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(and so religious) education. The 
Popes therefore insist not merely 
on humanism, but on that Christian 
humanism which blends with human 
learning supernatural wisdom, and 
subordinates all things not to reason 
alone, nor to revelation alone, but 
to reason and faith. 

The necessity of religious educa- 
tion is directly linked by the Popes 
with the solution of the general 
social problem and the particular 
problem of human society divided 
by excessive nationalism. “Peace 
consists in the tranquillity of order,” 
argues Pope Benedict XV, quoting 
St. Augustine, “and therefore it 
follows that peace cannot be re- 
stored either to individuals or to 
society save when order, once it 
has been troubled, has been re- 
stored. But this cannot be restored 
unless individuals and society know 
what are the relationships the har- 
mony of which constitutes the or- 
der desired by God in the world, 
all of which faith teaches us” (Actes 
de Benoit XV, t. 11, pp. 111 ss.). 

If disorder reigns in the world, 
argues the Pope, it is because “the 
rights of God in human society 
have been denied, the supremacy 
of the soul over the body has been 
denied, and so has the duty of 
practical love toward’s one’s neigh- 
bor.” Therefore, to restore order to 
an international society that is torn 
by a nationalism which is atheistic, 
which accentuates physical differ- 
ences over spiritual likeness, and 
which abhors “practical charity to- 
wards one’s neighbor” if the latter 
be a “foreigner,” there is required 
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complete reeducation in these basic 
religious truths: first, the necessity 
for the practical acceptance of the 
sovereign dominion of the Creator 
over all His works: secondly, the 
affirmation of the primacy of the 
spiritual over the physical; finally, 
the sincere and practical love of 
one’s own kind. Without this three- 
fold harmony, no “tranquillity of 
order” is possible. 

“No education is capable of 
achieving the end [of establishing 
order in human society],” wrote 
Pope Pius XI to the American 
hierarchy, “save that in which the 
very inculcation of learning is 
grounded on religion and virtue’; 
nor does the Pope mean here any- 
thing less than a strictly religious, 
i.e., other-worldly, approach to the 
study of social problems. And it is 
here that the Church stands ready 
to make her chief educative con- 
tribution to the building of a 
better order. 


For the Church does her utmost to 
teach and to train men, and to educate 
them; and by the intermediary of her 
bishops and clergy diffuses her salutary 
teachings far “a wide. She strives to 
influence the mind and the heart so 
that all may willingly yield themselves 
to be formed and guided by the com- 
mandments of God. It is precisely in 
this fundamental and momentous mat- 
ter, on which everything depends that 
the Church possesses a power pecu- 
liarly her own. The agencies which she 
employs are given to her by Jesus 
Christ Himself for the very purpose of 
reaching the hearts of men, and de- 
rive their efficiency from God. They 
alone can reach the innermost heart 
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and conscience, and bring men to act 
from a motive of duty, to resist their 
passions and appetites, to love God and 
their fellowmen with a love that is 
singular and supreme, and to break 
down courageously every barrier which 
obstructs the path to a life of virtue 
(Rerum Novarum, Acta Leonis, XI, pp. 
116-17). 


The efficacious means of educa- 
tion which the Church possesses and 
to which Pope Leo here appeals 
have frequently and directly been 
referred by the Popes to the par- 
ticular problem of nationalism and 
the division of which it has been 
the cause. For the most part these 
means constitute or flow from the 
Church’s universal character, the 
character by which the Church, as 
we realize, is the foremost among 
the de iure and de facto bonds of 
the human community. In the edu- 
cation of the mind, the Church adds 
to instruction in the manifold natu- 
ral bonds of human solidarity further 
instruction in a common supernat- 
ural Faith, the dogmas of which 
are grounded on human solidarity 
in one Creator, one first parent, 
one Redeemer, and one last end, 
so that Pope Pius XI could declare 
that the “erroneous idea” of exag- 
gerated nationalism embodies “a 
whole doctrinal spirit contrary to 
the faith of Christ” (Discourse to 
the Religious of the Cenacle, Osser- 
vatore Romano, July 17, 1938). 
This common faith Pope Leo de- 
clares to be capable of uniting men 
across the differences which con- 
stitute their national characters; his- 
tory records that its power so to 
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unite men was manifest when “it 
was looked upon as the common 
inheritance of one and all; when 
civilized nations, separated by dis- 


tance, character, and habits, in 
spite of frequent disagreements and 
warfare on other points were united 
by Christian faith in all that con- 
cerned religion” Praeclara gratula- 
tionis, Acta Leonis, XIV, p. 198). 


A Pedagogy of Imitation 


Thus the Church alone possesses 
those means by which the supernat- 
ural perfection of individuals, their 
education in the full sense, for bal- 
anced nationalism may be achieved; 
but also in the narrower sphere of 
strictly moral education she posses- 
ses a pedagogy peculiarly adapted 
to providing the inspiration and 
guidance necessary for producing in 
individuals, and therefore in nations, 
an exemplary national patriotism 
harmoniously blended with super- 
natural charity. ‘ 

This pedagogy we may call the 
pedagogy of the imitation of the 
saints, and we may note the pointed 
manner in which the Popes, notably 
Pope Pius XI, have allowed to pass 
no opportunity of employing this 
method of moral teaching, pointing 
out the exemplification of the Cath- 
olic harmony between national and 
international charity in the lives of 
the saints proposed for imitation. 

It would perhaps be inaccurate 
to claim that the motive of the 
Popes in certain of the canoniza- 
tions they have performed has been 
precisely to provide models of Chris- 
tian internationalism to an excessive- 
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ly nationalistic generation. At the 
same time, however, we may note 
that the Popes themselves have, in 
canonizing certain saints, made topi- 
cal reference to the fittingness of 
proposing in these times saints in 
whom patriotism and internal char- 
ity find a blend so happy as to 
make them providential exemplars 
of Christian international morality. 
They have expressly commended 
such saints to the imitation of in- 
dividuals in all nations, and espe- 
cially of their compatriots. The 
Church’s saints are, then, a bond 
uniting men across national lines, 
but also, in the personal example 
they provide, they are an educative 
means of realizing that bond moral- 
ly in the lives of individuals. 

The saints may thus serve as a 
means in Christian moral education. 
It is, however, in the end of Chris- 
tian education that its chief claim 
to provide the solution of excessive 
nationalism lies. 


The proper and immediate end of 
Christian education is to cooperate with 
divine grace in forming the true and 
perfect Christian, that is to form Christ 
Himself in those regenerated by Bap- 
tism, according to the emphatic ex- 
pression of the Apostle: “My little chil- 
dren, for whom I am in lin again, 
until Christ be formed in you” (Gal. 
4:19). For the true Christian must live 
a supernatural life in Christ: “Christ 
who is your life” (Col. 3:4), and dis- 
play it in all his actions: “That the life 
also of Jesus may be made manifest in 
our mortal flesh” (II Cor. 4:11) (Di- 
vini illius Magistri, AAS, XXII, p. 83). 


The entire difference between the 
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supernatural morality of Catholic 
education and the inadequate moral- 
ity humanism provides may be ex- 
pressed in the light of this defini- 
tion: humanism teaches the person 
“all things are yours”; Catholicism 
adds, “and you are Christ’s and 
Christ is God's.” 


Contribution of the Church 


Naturally before any world order 
can become a reality there are tre- 
mendous political, economic and so- 
cial problems to be solved. Many of 
these are of a technical order, and 
in them the Church claims no spe- 
cial competence. Before any politi- 
cal or social organization can func- 
tion, however, there must exist 
among the people who will comprise 
it a previous will for its existence. 
The great tragedy of the League of 
Nations, for example, was that it 
attempted to function in a vacuum, 
and was set up without reference to 
any psychological or moral disposi- 
tions in its regard on the part of the 
people at large. Every government 
and every organization depends for 
its very life on the loyalty and 
hearty acceptance of the multitude 
within and under it. To the educa- 
tive work required before this ac- 
ceptance and loyalty can have roots 
deep enough to guarantee its sur- 
vival despite inevitable discourage- 
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ment and reverses, the Church can 
make an indispensable contribution. 

Indeed, one may reasonably as- 
sert the Church’s contribution is 
the only one which cuts through 


to the basic difficulty which im- 
pedes the realization of world order. 
This problem, according to Nicholas 
Murray Butler, may be thought of 
as the modern and social form of 
the ancient philosophical problem of 
the antinomy between “the One and 
the Many.” This problem, in its so- 
cial form, the Church of Christ has 
from the beginning been obliged to 
meet and to solve. The problem of 
nationalism and of human divisions 
which the philosophy of nationalism 
has intensified is a problem arising 
out of an exclusiveness in charity. 
Through the Church, however, men 
become united with Christ, and 
through His charity, diffused in our 
hearts, they achieve a union with 
one another which cannot do other 
than produce unheard-of wonders in 
social reconciliation. In Christ, who 
is the Head of every man, all men 
find themselves united spiritually 
with one another; and so, by a truth 
as old as Saint Paul, the Church 
solves the social problem of the 
“One” and the “Many” for we, be- 
ing many are one Body in Christ, 
and every one members one of an- 
other (Rom. 12:4,5). 


—tThe Church and the Intellectual 





HE ANTI-INTELLECTUAL attitude is more unbecoming and em- 
barrassing in Catholics because it is so entirely inconsistent with 
any authentic Catholic position. So many of the heresies which have 
wounded the Church and despoiled her of whole nations have been 
voluntarist heresies, anti-intellectual in their roots and pretensions, that 
it is bitterly ironic when anti-intellectualism threatens to become charac- 
teristic of those who have remained faithful to her obedience. 

One wonders whether Catholics themselves always appreciate the 
extent to which the battles of the Church against the modern heresies 
have been at one and the same time battles against the heresy of 
anti-intellectualism. Luther’s “stat pro ratione voluntas,” his voluntaristic 
fides fiducialis with its repudiation of the intellectual elements in the 
act of faith, and his violent but typical description of the intellect as 
the “devil’s whore,” are as much the evidence of his departure from 
Catholic traditions as any of his theses nailed to the chapel door. The 
blind fatalism of Calvin, the perverse austerities of Jansenism, the senti- 
mentality and exaltation of instinct or religious emotion which, for all 
its show of scholarship, characterized Modernism, are all typical of the 
heresies which have divided the Christian flock in these last four cen- 
turies. In defending supernatural revelation against these the Church 
was at the same time defending the validity of natural reason and the 
primacy of the intellect over the will, the emotions, the instincts or 
any of the other faculties to which voluntarism has always appealed, 
whether in Luther’s dogma, the moral theories of Jansenius, the relig- 
ious psychology of the moderns or the political philosophy of totali- 
tarianism. 

We usually think of the Council of Trent, the Vatican Council and 
the Syllabus against Modernism in terms of the defense of revealed 
dogmas, and such, of course, they were. But he understands them 
poorly who fails to perceive that they were frequently Catholic affirma- 
tions of the validity of reason as well as of the reality of revelation, and 
that they bore witness to the essential part of rational elements even in 
the supernatural act of faith, and to the divine origin of the primacy 
and rights of the intellect in the natural order. 

It is, therefore, a problem for the Church when any who might be 
taken as her representatives in any sense in the world of the campus, 
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the press, or the forum reveal contempt for that “wild, living intellect of 
man” of which Cardinal Newman spoke, or cynicism about the slow, 
sometimes faltering, but patient, persevering processes by which the 
intellectual seeks to wrest some measure of order from the chaos 
about us. 

Then there is a problem which we can best call spiritual or apostolic. 
What is the vocation of the intellectual in the life of the Church? How 
can he best bear his specifically intellectual witness, a witness which 
may involve a living martyrdom, given the temper of the times and 
the suspicion with which even his own will all too often views his 
gifts and his works? How shall we persuade intellectuals to find in 
Christ, the Logos, the Eternal Word made flesh to dwell among us, 
a divine prototype of their special vocation and unique dignity, as 
we have persuaded workers to find their model in the Carpenter's Son, 
Christian youth to find a model in the youthful Christ’s obedience to 
Joseph and Mary at Nazareth, and patriotic citizens to see the exemplar 
of their proper loyalty in the Christ who paid the coin of tribute and 
wept tears of predilection over the capital city of his nation? A spiritual- 
ity of Christian humanism, centered about the concept of Christ the 
Divine Intellectual, is a critical need of our generation if the evidence 
presented here proves as much as we have good reason to believe 
it does. 

The problem of the apostolic role of the Catholic intellectual cannot 
be too often emphasized. Father Raymond L. Bruckberger, O.P., our 
friendly French critic, in an article in Harper's Magazine for February, 
1956 on the patriotic responsibilities of the American intellectual, makes 
a point worthy of meditation by Catholic intellectuals who sincerely 
seek to understand their contemporary religious responsibilities. The 
American intellectual often tends to say that his country has failed 
him, that she will not give him the honor which is his due, and that 
he feels like a spiritual exile. Perhaps the contrary is more nearly true, 
and the American intellectual is more deeply missed than is at first ap- 
parent. When the intellectual turns his back on his country and con- 
fines himself to berating her, his place remains empty, all the while 
that he complains that he has no place at all. A more valiant genera- 
tion of European intellectuals accepted it as their destiny to be unap- 
preciated and mocked for false prophets; in this they found a secret 
consolation and often their abiding glory. 

Catholic intellectuals have a point for meditation here. Intellectually 
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gifted Catholics suffer all too often from a “whining” tendency in their 
attitude toward the Church. They lament that they are not sufficiently 
appreciated or encouraged. They berate the indifference of their fel- 
low Catholics to their vocation. In a curious paradox on the lips of 
Christians, particularly Christians with presumably keener powers of 
insight and understanding than the rest, they protest against being 
made martyrs. Where in the New Testament, the Church of the Fathers, 
or the history of the saints from Paul to Thomas More were the genu- 
inely thoughtful promised any other lot, whether at the hands of the 
world or at the hands of their uncomprehending brethren, than con- 
tradiction and constant testing? 

Finally, and urgently, there is an intensely practical problem in this 
matter of American Catholic intellectual life. It is the problem of how 
we can increase the proportions of authentic scholars and trained com- 
petent intellectuals among us. Statistics have been offered recently which 
point up and analyze the dearth of Catholic lay scholars. These 
statistics have been challenged by those who resented certain of their im- 
plications, although their resentment did not inspire much in the way 
of effective refutation of the facts. 

In the early days of the Church in America, humble Catholics 
struggled to retain the Faith in an anti-Catholic atmosphere. These early 
pioneers built schools and churches which are responsible for the sur- 
vival of Catholic America today. These foundations for growth and ex- 
pansion have been firmly rooted within the American tradition in our 
soil, but future progress and expansion will come only through a 
determined effort based upon the development of Catholic scholarship. 
We have a need for an “Apostolate of distinction."—From BisHop 
Waricut’s introduction to AMERICAN CATHOLICS AND THE INTELLECTUAL 
Lire by Joun Tracy Exuis. Reprinted with the permission of the 
Heritage Foundation, 2720 W. Devon Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. Reprints of 
Msgr. Ellis’ book are now available at this address for $1.00 the copy. 





























The Mass— 


and International Order* 


T FIRST statement our subject 
A mnay seem forced and factitious. 
Even to some Catholics, certainly 
to many of their neighbors, there is 
probably scant connection between 
what appears to be the almost cas- 
ual devotion which is daily Mass 
and the titanic problem which is 
international order—or rather, dis- 
order. 

And yet the briefest reflection re- 
veals the propriety and pertinence 
of our subject. One can certainly 
speak of the Church and interna- 
tional order, for the Church is the 
soul of society; it holds together, 
more than could any purely natural 
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Who shall deny that the 
Regnum Dei, the City of 
God, called together out of 
every tribe, tongue and na- 
tion, powerfully disposes the 
wills of men to more uni- 
versal loyalties which are 
desperately needed to build 
a truly humane, world-wide 
City of Man? 


bonds, those parts of the interna- 
tional community which are subject 
to its beneficent influence. Now the 
Mass is the Church at prayer, the 
Church achieving that which she 
was instituted to do. The Church is 
never more surely and more per- 
fectly herself than she is in the 
Mass. Wherefore, since we speak of 
the Church and international order, 
we may equally speak of the Mass 
and international order, for it is in 
the Mass that the Church does su- 
premely and sublimely that by 
which, in other and lesser ways, she 
reconciles men with one another and 
mankind with God; thus creating the 
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spiritual climate in which alone an 
international order can have endur- 
ing growth. 

So, too, we can assuredly speak 
of “Christ and international order.” 
Christians everywhere, whatever 
their understanding of Christ, are 
talking more and more of Christ as 
the hope of the world. In their 
ecumenical gatherings non-Catholic 
Christians have been debating 
whether Christ is the hope of the 
world only in an_ eschatological 
sense or whether He is also the 
source and the center of a social 
gospel by which He is the hope of 
the here and now and the here be- 
low. Alas, sometimes one might 
fear that the Christ of the social 
gospel has replaced, among many 
Christians, Christ the Father of the 
world to come, so that men find it 
more easy to speak of Christ and 
international order than to speak of 
Christ and eternal life. 


Christ Our Hope 


Catholics understand that Christ 
is the hope of our lives both con- 
sidered in their total and eternal 
sense and in their temporal and 
social aspects. They understand that 
it is by the gospel and the redemp- 
tive action of Christ, by His every 
word and work, that individuals are 
saved for eternity and that nations 
are pacified in time. Christ is at 
once the Lord of time and of eter- 
nity; it is by Him that we are both 
redeemed from sin and ransomed 
from its social consequences. Recon- 
ciling each one of us with the Fa- 
ther, He is our hope for the world 
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to come; reconciling us with one 
another, breaking down the walls 
of division that were between us, 
He is the hope, by prerequisition, 
so to say, of the international order 
of the world in which we now live. 
It is in the Mass that Christ is still 
at work among us in His ministry 
of reconciliation and redemption. It 
is from the Mass that His gospel 
derives in each generation the en- 
ergies by which it renews the face 
of the earth. 

Even were we to think of the 
Mass merely as a prayer without 
reference to its deeper theological 
realities, its role in creating a spirit- 
ual atmosphere indispensable for 
the right ordering of international 
society would still be incomparable. 
Pope Pius XI, preoccupied at all 
times with the achievement of a 
truly humane world order, frequent- 
ly wrote of the manner in which 
prayer acts as a bond of the human 
community and as a counteractive 
to the forces which divide mankind. 
Men who in every nation pray to 
the same God, he argued, will not 
fall victims to the cult of their own 
nation or allow the exclusive inter- 
ests of their own race or tribe to 
separate them from the children of 
God wherever these may be. He 
spoke of prayer as the common lan- 
guage of the spiritual family which 
comprises all the children of God, 
a language which expresses a “com- 
mon family feeling” and constitutes 
a bond transcending all regional or 
national divisions. Prayer, indeed, 
is the bond of that even deeper 
human solidarity which rises above 
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not merely regional and local, but 
even pe divisions: the com- 
munion of saints. 

The social implications of this 
admirable doctrine of the myster- 
ious but real solidarity which pre- 
vails among the sons of God, living 
and dead, have been frequently ex- 
plored by the thoughtful. These 
have pointed out how, in the com- 
munion of saints, even the most 
cloistered contemplatives make their 
contribution to the social order 
through their prayers. Pope Pius XI 
reflected on how even the blessed 
dead, still at one with their fellow 
citizens here below in the commu- 
nion of saints, continue even in 
heaven to influence by their suffrages 
the destinies of the nations to which 
they belonged, as in the case, he 
said, of St. Thomas More, and the 
humane common good of which 
they were the devout servants. 


Solidarity Through Prayer 


It is, then, chiefly through prayer 
that religion serves to create the 
spiritual solidarity which must be 
the prelude to any hoped-for order- 
lv unity in international society. 
The late Cardinal Suhard, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, reminds us of the 
special excellence in this regard of 
the prayer life of Christians as con- 
trasted with that of even the most 
refined pagans of old. He quotes 
from Fustel de Coulanges how in 
the ancient city worship was local 
and divisive. “Each city had its 
corps of priests yo yen of 
any foreign authority. There was no 
link between the priests of two 
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cities...no exchange of teaching 
or of rites... Religion was quite 
localized and quite civic in the 
original sense, i.e., proper to each 
city. 

What the pagan religion lacked, 
modern society has within its reach. 
Before Christ there was certainly 
an infinitely adorable God, but no 
infinite adorer. Now, on the other 
hand, thanks to the incarnation, 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
serves as the universal man who 
renders by His prayer all the honor 
that God the Father should receive 
from all creation, and serves in His 
capacity as the new Adam and the 
High Priest of the new law, as the 
living link between all cities. 

If this be true on every level of 
prayer, it is pre-eminently true of 
the prayer that is the Mass. The 
French Cardinal’s analysis of the 
destiny of the Catholic intellectual 
in terms of the Mass is worth quot- 
ing entire. 


The Catholic intellectual of today has 
an exceptional mission. He must replace 
under God’s dominion culture, which is 
now cut off piecemeal for so many 
centuries from theology. The Catholic 
must reply with Christian realism to 
positivist theories seeking to possess the 
world without offering it to God, or to 
Jansenist moral theories which con- 
demn the temporal order and humanism 
as sinful, and leave people content at 
Mass to offer the world without possess- 
ing it. The Catholic’s motto will be to 
possess in order to offer, to conquer 
everything—matter, without which there 
would be no bread, no wine, no host; 
and spirit, intellect the basis and instru- 
ment of faith and love—in order to re- 
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turn everything to God. The universe 
is like an unexplored continent, going 
to the first occupant. Christian thinkers 
will have to be able to get there first 
to plant the cross on every corner of 
it. The extension of the boundaries of 
the known world is an enlargement of 
the material we bring to the Offertory 
and so of the redemption. 

At the same time, while our modern 
task means primarily the “recapitula- 
tion” of a universe in childbirth, it has 
thereby no call to be exclusive. Human 
distress and defeat, sin and error, moral 
corruption and sickness, social oppres- 
sion, political and international hatred, 
cry out for deliverance, for consoling 
and healing. Flesh and blood humanity, 
full of its faults and sorrows, is what 
the Offertory has to gather together, 
and what the Mass must lead to the 
heart of God. Yet here, even more than 
a dedication to God of the known uni- 
verse, there is needed a consecration 
and a redemption, involving something 
extra; offering is not enough, for a sac- 
rifice is necessary. And for this it is not 
sufficient to be baptized; a priest is 
needed. 


That priest is, of course, Christ. 
He, at once Priest and Victim, is 
present in the Mass as the new 
Adam speaking and acting for all 
the race as the universal victim, 
uniquely adequate to atone for the 
sins of all mankind. Of each Mass, 
as of Calvary, the fruits are such 
that we may acclaim Christ, present 
at the one as at the other, in the 
words of the Introit to the Mass of 
the Most Precious Blood: Redemisti 
nos, Domine, in sanguine tuo, ex- 
omni tribnu, et lingua, et populo, et 
natione: et fecisti nos Deo nostro 
regnum. 
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Toward World Order 


Who shall deny that the regnum 
Dei, the City of God thus called 
together out of every tribe and 
tongue and nation, powerfully dis- 
poses the wills of men to the more 
universal loyalties which are needed 
to build a truly humane world-wide 
City of Man? Each of us who is 
privileged to stand at the altar as 
a vicar for Christ in the exercise 
of His priesthood, makes his con- 
tribution, strictly spiritual and with- 
out partisanship of any kind, to the 
realization of a world order which, 
while it includes political aspects, 
is primarily moral and religious in 
its postulates. The meanest and the 
least of us who are priests take on 
something at least of the univer- 
sality, dignity and majesty of Christ 
for the hour that we stand at the 
altar for Mass. Whatever his per- 
sonal limitations or individual de- 
fects, then at least the priest speaks 
to God for all mankind as does 
Christ. What he does “for our salva- 
tion and that of the whole world,” 
to quote the Canon of the Mass, he 
does as the ambassador of all hu- 
manity, the agent of the new Adam. 
Again Cardinal Suhard gives mod- 
ern expression to the ancient truth 
concerning the universal and unify- 
ing role of the priest at the altar 
when he writes: 


He re-unites (human society) com- 
pletely and offers it with the Host in 
his outstretched hands in the name of 
the Church, to the Father, by the Son, 
and in the Holy Spirit; the priest is in 
the world, but also the whole world is 
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in the priest. It is he who lifts it up to 
God. He introduces and accredits it to 
Him, not through his own power or 
by delegation from the people, but by 
the enabling power of Christ, the 
unique mediator, with whom he is 
identified more truly at the altar than 
anywhere else. 


A function so sublime, so univer- 
sal, necessarily transcends considera- 
tions of social class, national back- 
ground, racial origin or political 
preference in the priest who stands 
at the altar. All this is what Ger- 
trude von Le Fort meant when she 
wrote: “The priest at the altar has 
no face...” He has no color, no 
comeliness, no purely personal 
qualities good or bad. He has no 
virtues or vices, nothing individual 
which commends or discredits him. 
He takes on all his priestly signifi- 
cance from Christ, the Son of Man, 
the Universal Redeemer, the sole 
priest of the new law. 

Everything about him at the altar 
emphasizes how impersonal is the 
priest’s individual part and how uni- 
versal is his sacerdotal function. 
He wears liturgical vestments which 
disassociate him—or should!—from 
the fads and the modes of his place 
and period. He speaks a liturgical 
language—like that which, please 
God, will continue to be the uni- 
versal language of a civilization still 
Latin in its healthiest roots—and he 
conforms, or should, by rubric and 
rite to liturgical requirements which 
again emphasize the universality of 
his function and the relative insig- 
nificance of himself and of his per- 
sonal impulses and preferences. 
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Thus in the liturgy the Church 
contributes uniquely and mightily to 
the organic vitality of a truly hu- 
mane world organization. This was 
the theme of our present Holy Fa- 
ther in his broadcast to the recent 
International Eucharistic Congress 
in Brazil. The Holy Father was 
quick to point out the social im- 
plications of the spiritual dogmas 
he enunciated: 


The earth is but a speck in the im- 
mensity of the universe! However, the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice transforms it into 
an immense thurible that moves through 
space and exhales spirals of infinite 
glory to the Creator. . . . This mystery 
of unity, by incorporating and almost 
identifying the faithful with Christ, 
tends to unite them into one single 
family and one sole body in which 
beats one heart alone, one soul alone, 
and in which each member is as zealous 
of the well-being of others as of his 
own, and even more so. . . . Thus the 
Redeemer and King will establish in 
each His kingdom of peace and love, 
of justice and sanctity, according to the 
divine promises, and even in that which 
is temporal, there shall be a kingdom of 
order and progress, one of tranquillity, 
harmony and of true prosperity. 


It is well to underscore the phrase 
“even in that which is temporal.” 
For here is the assertion by the 
Holy Father of that optimism con- 
cerning the power of grace to trans- 
form even the secular order which 
is so often absent from the thinking 
of the “angelists,” those of the faith- 
ful who too patly isolate the super- 
natural, the gospel, and the action 
of the Church from the everyday 
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concerns of the temporal and politi- 
cal order. Here the Holy Father 
provides the ground for our dis- 
cussing the relationship of the Mass 
to international order. 

In his message to the Eucharistic 
Congress in Brazil within these re- 
cent weeks, the Holy Father spoke 
in a tradition already eloquently 
developed by his predecessors Pope 
Benedict XV and Pope Pius XI. The 
Christian reconciliation of nations 
is achieved more securely by Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congresses than 
by any other spiritual means, Pope 
Benedict XV wrote, since thus the 
members of the several nations are 
brought together in common wor- 
ship of the Way, the Truth and the 
Life for societies as well as for 
individuals. Pope Pius XI frequent- 
ly spoke of the social role of the 
Eucharist as the most dynamic and 
effective of the forces by which the 
Church makes her contribution to 
international order among the di- 
vided nations. 

No living voice speaking on the 
loftv levels of international leader- 
ship has more consistently argued 
for the need for an organized inter- 
national community than has that 
of the reigning Holv Father. Com- 
pared with his clear and unqualified 
assertions of the necessity and na- 
ture of a world society, the declara- 
tions of even those political chief- 
tains with reputations for claritv 
and outspokenness have been hedg- 
ing and cautious indeed whenever 
there has been question of the ex- 
tension of federalism, frank limita- 
tions on national sovereignty, dis- 
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armament or any other points which 
arouse controversy but which must 
be faced before a decent human 
community can be brought together 
out of the divided and antagonistic 
nations. The Holy Father has some- 
times clearly offended the ultra- 
nationalistic and isolationist spirit of 
many of his own people, not only 
in this country, but wherever else 
the sensitive spirit of undisciplined 
nationalism dies hard. He is con- 
fident, no doubt, that in the final 
issue all superficial commitments of 
a narrowly partisan and purely po- 
litical character will yield to the 
higher and more universal loyalties 
of those in every land who share 
the solidarity of one Lord, one faith 
and one baptism; who are made 
one Body because nourished by one 
Bread; who, at their several altars, 
are quickened and united by the 
life-giving energies of the Holy 
Sacrifice. 


Catholic Responsibility 


Chateaubriand recognized how 
the Eucharist announces the reunion 
of mankind into one great family, 
inculcating the cessation of enmities 
and the commencement of a new 
law which makes no distinction be- 
tween Jew or Gentile, but invites 
all the children of Adam to sit down 
at the same table. Catholics of our 
day who are genuine in their desire 
to follow the dogmatic and moral 
instructions of the Holy See will 
meditate at one and the same time 
on what are two sides of the same 
problem: the pronouncements of the 
Holy See concerning the special re- 
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sponsibility of Catholics towards 
the achievement of an international 
community and his pronouncements 
concerning the place of the Mass in 
the lives of individuals and nations. 

The Holy Father has said that 
there is no group of human beings 
so favorably predisposed, in breadth 
and depth, for international under- 
standing as Catholics should be. He 
has said that they, above all, must 
realize that they are called upon to 
overcome every vestige of national- 
istic narrowness, and to seek a gen- 
uine fraternal encounter of people 
with people. He has reminded them 
that Christian peoples must be con- 
scious of the brotherly ties that bind 
them to each other and that they 
must not await the threshold of 
death and the dawn of eternity be- 
fore realizing the practical corol- 
laries of their spiritual fraternity. 

The kingdom of God comes to its 
perfection in the world to come, but 
it has already begun on this earth 
in the Holy Catholic Church, which, 
though it is spiritual and divine, has 
many and important effects on hu- 
man social order and on the peace- 
ful unity of the political order. 
Dante understood this in terms of 
his day; Catholic citizens of the 
age of democracy must understand 
it in terms of their modern world. 
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Accordingly, whatever occasional 
Catholic Christians may say from 
campaign platforms in political tus- 
sles or from editorial chairs when 
partisanship or human prudence 
dominate their thinking, at least at 
Mass the will of Christ to restore 
the unity that was in the beginning 
should stir nostalgic desires in their 
own narrow hearts for that same 
unity. Whether it be at the Offer- 
tory where the solidarity of the 
Church is so explicitly proclaimed; 
or at the Nobis quoque peccatoribus 
where our solidarity in the need for 
redemption is humbly acknowl- 
edged; or at the Agnus Dei where 
our prayers for peace, shorn of all 
individuality, are made collective in 
the true spirit of the liturgy—every- 
thing about the Mass recalls the 
unity that was in the beginning and 
that must be in the end. 

See, then, how the Mass must 
never be a priest's mere private de- 
votion or something which the 
faithful attend once a week so as to 
remain in the good books of the 
parish priest. See how it is not so 
much a prayer as it is a principle 
of divine action, a force in the 
shaping of life, individual and col- 
lective; an instrument, the greatest, 
for the achievement of what Christ 
came on earth to do. 








Christian Optimism’ 


HIS SEASON finds our part of 

the world—the part that calls it- 
self free and that publicly professes 
religious faith—in a strange mood. 
It is a mood to which we of the 
New World and the younger na- 
tions are unused, a mood of de- 
featism and fear. 

It is more strange and the more 
pathetic, this almost universal sense 
of panic, because it follows so close- 
ly on a brief period of the pre- 
cisely opposite attitudes of optim- 
ism and enthusiasm which followed 
World War II. 

It is less than a decade ago that 
men were talking of a “brave new 
world,” a world of four universal 
freedoms (among them freedom 
from fear), not a world divided into 


It behooves the Christian in- 
tellectual to communicate a 
balanced, serene perspective 
which sees all things in their 
proper relation to one an- 
other and, above all, to God, 
evaluating them in the light 
of eternity as well as of 
history. 


those possessed of these blessings 
and those deprived of them, but 
rather “one world,” a world of na- 
tions united and peoples at peace 
in a reign of concord and prosperity 
within a global new Arcady. 

Such a Pollyanna outlook, so woe- 
fully mistaken in the event, was 
born of a blend of naivete, untime- 
ly optimism and sheer weariness 
with the rude by-products of the 
age of nationalism. Its Messianic 
touch—sometimes it seemed to seek 
a Messianic Age without the Mes- 
sias—was described by one astute 
critic in the early 1940’s as “Dawn- 
ism,” the ingenuous expectation that 
the millenium was at hand, at the 
very most a political conference or 
two away. 


°A digest of an address given at the 1953 faculty convocation, Boston College, Chestnut 


Hill, Mass. 
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It is easy now, with the bland 
wisdom of hindsight, to make fun 
of those who placed too sanguine 
credit in the political hopes kindled 
by “Dawnism,” but at the time, 
even ten years ago, if there were 
many who did not share the gen- 
eral mistaken sense of well-being 
and whispering hope, they main- 
tained a discreet silence which cer- 
tainly no longer serves to identify 
them. 

Moreover, if we may choose 
among follies, the comfortable ex- 
cesses of “Dawnism” were somehow 
preferable, at least for the moment, 
to the opposite extremes to which 
we have more recently gone. For 
now naive optimism has yielded to 
nervous fears and “Dawnism” has 
melted into Defeatism, or, to keep 
the figure, turned into a “Twilight- 
ism” in which there hang about us, 
our minds, our lives and our so- 
cieties, the pessimistic despair, the 
brooding fears and the trepidation 
of Gétterdammerung. 

It is no longer necessary, I take it, 
to rebuke the sunny follies of the 
“Dawnists.” They are a sad com- 
pany by now, and any Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit lacking a better text or vil- 
lage Hampden intent upon election 
can give a hundred prompt and 
wondrous reasons to stoke with 
warmer fagots the sorry pyres of the 
“one world” dreamers, the visiona- 
ries and the Utopia-seekers of less 
than a decade ago. 

What now calls for diagnosis and 
for cure is the contagious mood of 
universal discouragement spread on 
every side by a host of Giants of 
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Despair. These have turned Doubt- 
ing Castle into a mighty convention 
headquarters for panic-stricken edi- 
tors, lecturers, candidates for public 
office and even clergy who, disen- 
chanted with prospects for the mil- 
lenium, bid us now prepare as best 
we may for the approaching dis- 
solution of every hope and help. 

Much of this dispirited and fear- 
ful defeatism is perhaps a form of 
“battle-fatigue” in the age-old strug- 
gle of mankind to wrest some mea- 
sure of order and security from the 
chaos about them, but much is also 
due to loss of perspective. People 
always tend to see their times out 
of focus and each generation is 
tempted to believe that nobody be- 
fore has known the troubles it must 
endure or been so menaced by out- 
rageous fortune as it has been. 

It therefore becomes the duty of 
the Christian intellectual to inten- 
sify in himself and communicate to 
the rest of us a balanced, serene 
perspective which sees all things in 
their proper relation to one another 
and, above all, to God, evaluating 
them in the light of eternity as well 
as of history. Such calm detach- 
ment may be more than we usually 
expect from partisan politicans, 
though we have a right to ask it 
of any who aspire to be true ser- 
vants of the common good or genu- 
ine statesmen. A sense of history 
and of eternity may not be pres- 
ent in pamphleteers and their radio 
equivalents though we may prop- 
erly expect it of responsible jour- 
nalists and of others who presume 
to shape that greatest of powers 
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for good or evil, which is public 
opinion. 

But, however others may fret and 
frenzy, our intellectuals—professors, 
writers, preachers and editors—are 
called to maintain something of the 
equanimity of the saints, thus pre- 
serving us from the extremes of gid- 
dy complacency or vituperative des- 
pair to which the foolish and the 
uninformed are alternatively driven 
by the shifting fortunes of history. 

This is the perennial vocation of 
the Christian intellectual: to resist 
the intemperate talk alike of the 
brash innovators and the nervous 
traditionalists; to remain spiritually 
confident and intellectually calm in 
the face of change or challenge, the 
threat of evil or the seduction of 
novelty. It is to re-capture the spirit 
of Gamaliel in the face of new 
directions and challenging changes 
which do not touch on the great 
dogmas of the faith or basic pre- 
cepts of the Christian moral code, 
but which startle those attached 
(understandably but please God not 
excessively) to certain secondary 
corollaries of a social, economic or 
personal kind. 

How sanely Gamaliel summed up 
the lessons which religion and rea- 
son, Christian hope and human his- 
torv should teach us in times of dis- 
turbing new ideas and far-reaching 
changes. Faced with ideas which 
alarmed the traditional concepts of 
his contemporaries, he said in ef- 
fect: “If these things be of man, 
they will run their course and have 
their end; if they be of God, you 
will have no power to overthrow 
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them and had best come to under- 
stand them, seeking to discern how 
much may be good in what at first 
jars; how much true in what seems 
novel, how much beautiful in what 
is unfamiliar, how much, in a word, 
is divine plan, though it seem at 
first to be no more than human 
striving.” 

How does the Christian univer- 
sity, the institution like Boston Col- 
lege, hold forth the promise of new 
Gamaliels to help us achieve the 
resolute calm and_ imperturable 
equanimity sometimes so painfully 
absent from the reactions of even 
Christians to the events of our times, 
and always so needed in an age of 
great fears? 


The Lesson of History 


Next after philosophy among the 
natural arts and sciences which im- 
pose intellectual calm and_ disci- 
plined moderation of judgment, one 
may well place historical studies, 
sacred and secular. Perhaps of espe- 
cial help to our generation, so fear- 
ful in its faith and so preoccupied 
with the power of evil, would be a 
new approach to hagiography, the 
luminous history of the saints. 

This neglected field of historical 
studies prepares the serene Christian 
intellectual to keep before our eyes, 
so often frightened by maps which 
show political frontiers overrun by 
violence, another map, ultimately 
more accurate and certainly more 
reassuring. We might call this other 
map, “An Atlas of the City of God 
on Earth,” and it might well be 
accompanied by “A Gazetteer of 
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Human History in the Light of the 
Saints.” 

These would remind us that not 
all places under heaven are battle- 
fields where evil triumphs, or cities 
of confusion where justice is mocked 
and malice, treachery and violence 
hold their evil courts. Such an atlas 
and gazetteer of the saints, continu- 
ally correcting our perspective, 
would not forget the treachery of 
Eden and the courtyard of Peter's 
betrayal, but they would feature for 
our times the Mount of the Trans- 
figuration and the Garden of the 
Resurrection. 

The moderating power of history, 
properly studied, its capacity to 
teach temperate patience and to re- 
store balanced perspective, makes 
the more regrettable the decline, 
not to savy disappearance of ancient 
history courses in our schools and 
colleges. Men are less likely to des- 
pair in the face of the physical 
destruction of their cities when they 
remember the topless towers of 
Ilium and yet the poetry and heroic 
vision that the human spirit salvaged 
from them. They will still resent 
treacherous fifth columns, but will 
be better able to cope with them, 
reasonably and resolutely, if they 
are spared alarm and given mature 
wisdom by the memory of the Tro- 
jan Horse and the recognition that 
the ingenuity of evil has not shown 
much progress in all these many 
centuries. 

Men who have once reflected, 
through long evenings of study, on 
how titanic a task it was to found 
the Roman state will be reassured 
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rather than exasperated as they read 
of the intricate, painstaking trouble 
needed to organize a whole world 
in peace and prosperity. They are 
less likely to rail at the failures of 
UN and the meager progress of 
world courts and Leagues of Nations 
who remember the fortunes of the 
Amphictyonic Leagues twenty-five 
centuries ago in Greece and who 
have diligently traced from that day 
to our own the patient efforts to or- 
ganize tribes, then towns, cities and 
states, then continents and hemi- 
spheres into something like a col- 
laborative human ae 

The terrifying impact of the daily 
newspapers is bound to be dimin- 
ished on the mind which has learned 
that, just as there were many brave 
men before Agamemnon’s time, so 
there were many traitors, schemers 
and villains before the evil individ- 
uals whose crimes cause so strident 
a voice and startling a style in our 
contemporary radio, press and plat- 
form alarmists. The typical proce- 
dures and inevitable fates of all 
these were spelt out faithfully and 
finally far away and long ago; it is 
the vocation of the Christian intel- 
lectual in our day to recall them 
to us whenever the living objects of 
our unhealthy fears (or, for that 
matter, our excessive hopes) unduly 
disturb our perspective. 


Counsel of Despair 


What are the worries, the grounds 
for fear, in the hearts today of those 
who love the Church? We are told 
by certain popular lecturers and by 
typical spokesmen of the left that 
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now at last the Church is doomed, 
and we, losing perspective and 
therefore weakened in hope, almost 
believe them. They tell us that con- 
ditions in Europe make the final 
collapse of Christendom imminent 
and inevitable. If we have the cour- 
age left to ask for a bill of particu- 
lars, it is promptly provided in clip- 
pings from this month’s newspapers 
and this year’s liberal reviews. 

Look at Italy, we are told; within 
the month I read the grim pro- 
phecy of a political commentator 
that Italy may soon prove renegade 
to her ancient faith by voting 
against Christian Democracy. He 
suggested that what clearly seemed 
to him an entirely novel and extra- 
ordinary situation would then con- 
front the Holy See if this percentage 
of the voters, or that or another 
veered by this degree, or that or 
another to the left or the right. 

Look at France, we are warned. 
Public opinion polls reveal that on 
ever so many issues even the Cath- 
olics are divided among themselves, 
and the Church, it is said, herself 
admits that France has become a 
missionary country in disturbing 
degree. 

Think of Germany: revolutionary 
ideas are taking root there and new 
errors and evils are loose; God only 
knows what future faith or freedom 
may have in a land so vexed! Con- 
sider Britain: we hear rumors that 
ancient moral codes are being fur- 
ther relaxed; we know full well 
that others have been. 

And Spain! What need we say of 
the situation there as it affords 
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themes for the current pretense that 
the Church can hardly survive a 
situation so precarious and, it is 
loudly cried, so compromised? 

And so on our own shores a cry 
is raised which strikes terror in the 
hearts of the timid flock. The 
Church has had her day, it is as- 
serted. She may have been per- 
tinent in a feudal order, but she is 
obsolete in the age of democracy. 
Her power may have been toler- 
able or intelligible to the sacral 
civilization of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but it is alien and not to be 
borne in the free atmosphere of 
twentieth century secularism. Chal- 
lenge, then, her affectations; expose 
her irrelevancy; undermine her ef- 
forts and annul her influence. The 
time has come at last to end this 
dated farce. 

Such things are said—they are 
written and widely read—in this 
country by Mr. Blanshard, for ex- 
ample. Their essential point, if not 
always the same spirit, is accepted 
by millions. They are said and 
written elsewhere as well: Mr. 
Wells’ Crux Ansata still sells in 
England, and it is tame, of course, 
to what rolls from the anti-reli- 
gious presses of the continent and 
the East. It presents an appalling 
prospect to the unsteady in faith or 
the unread in history. 

The devout student of history, 
on the other hand, takes down his 
history books as he hears these 
things, and, going no further back 
than the nineteenth century, he 
finds a single paragraph from a his- 
tory of the Church in the United 
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States which restores his sane per- 
spective. From the chapter entitled 
“Growth Amid Bigotry (1850- 
1860),” he reads phrases which 
might have been written last eve- 
ning to arouse the apprehension of 
today’s faithful concerning their 
own worries of the 1950's. 
Describing this decade a hun- 
dred years ago, Roemer tells how 
the self-styled “Know-Nothings” were 
joined in their attacks by some 
militant anti-Catholics who then 


thought they could discern the total 
collapse of the Catholic Church in 
the near future. To their way of 
thinking, conditions in Europe once 
again presaged this collapse. Then 
he specifies: 


Italy had in part risen up against the 
Pope. French Catholics were not in 
agreement among themselves. Germany 
was breeding a gang of intellectual mal- 
contents, who were endangering the 
Church in the home country and could 
be used to influence the Catholics in 
our country. England was vehemently 
protesting the restoration of the hier- 
archy and was causing upheavals. Spain 
could not drag herself out of her dynas- 
tic revolutions and was sadly influenc- 
ing the Church. Consequently these 
Protestants thought it should not be 
difficult to persuade the Catholics in this 
country that their Church was nothing 
more than an aniquated “medieval” 
fossil for which there was no future. 


Meanwhile, they judged that 
some prodding, with the aid of the 
nativists, would help hasten the 
end. The prodding was bitter and 
the results frequently violent as 
may be seen in the incendiary 
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crimes committed in my own na- 
tive city, or the indignities suffered 
by Archbishop Bedini and the mad- 
cap mischief let loose in America 
by the visit of Louis Kossuth or the 
blood-curdling harangues of Ales- 
sandro Gavazzi. 

But this, too, all passed—and few 
recall the burning of the Ursulines’ 
convent or the beating of Father 
Bapst as they visit the hundreds 
of New England convent schools 
and witness the enlightened de- 
scendants of the Know-Nothings 
joined now in friendly action for 
the general good with priests whose 
fathers helped scrape the tar and 
feathers from John Bapst’s bleeding 
flesh. 

The lesson, then, that the patient 
Catholic intellectual learns from all 
this (a lesson, I repeat, which his 
untutored peasant cousin has in- 
tuitively understood for centuries) 
is not that we should be Pollyannas 
but that we should be Christian, 
men of a confidence rooted in the 
recognition that men and events 
pass, God and His work endure. 

It is the lesson, too, that the ten- 
sions which plague us are not new, 
either in form, or in substance or 
in the remedies for them, and that 
what made our fathers strong should 
not find us timid. Nothing can hap- 
pen in our day, or in the days to 
come, so calculated to appall but 
what the Christian scholar, glanc- 
ing at his Roman Martyrology, or 
Challoner’s Memories of the Mis- 
sionary Priests, or any standard 
church history manual, will say 
with greater right than Virgil’s hero: 
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Maiora his passi sumus. We've gone 
through tougher trials than these! 

That is why we reserve the right 
to question the spiritual soundness 
as well as the intellectual acumen 
of those whose editorials or lec- 
tures (or, for that matter, sermons) 
perpetually cry havoc or proclaim 
the bankruptcy of hope and the 
early end of all. The authentic, 
sober yet radiant spirit of the 
Church is more perfectly echoed in 
the manful words pronounced last 
month in the ruins of Cologne by 
Cardinal Feltin of Paris. “We be- 
lieve in the future of humanity,” 
the French Cardinal declared. “We 
Christians are more optimistic than 
all others, even though we recog- 
nize the vast errors of which human 
nature is capable. We are not 
Utopians, but we know that grace 
is stronger than sin.” 

That same spirit of Christian op- 
timism animated the valiant Pope 
Pius XI (a librarian, by the way) 
when he thanked God that he lived 
in times of such trouble and testing 
that it was no longer possible for a 
Christian to be mediocre. 

Role of Religion 

And if philosophy and _ history 
thus steady the sights and compose 
the soul of the Christian intellec- 
tual, what shall we not expect of 
religion, the faith by which the 
scholar is made one with the living, 
indestructible Church and, through 
the Church, with Christ, predestined 
for victory. The words of St. Ber- 
nard will prompt the Christian in- 
tellectual so to perfect his own 
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spiritual life that he may finally 
come to see history itself through 
the eyes of Christ and thus achieve, 
sinner though he be, some share 
in the majestic dignity, the spiritual 
liberty and unafraid poise of the 
Son of God. 

Hence the new urgency of 
courses in theology for the laity, in 
strictly theological departments in 
all Christian universities that rea- 
soned faith may reinforce the de- 
vout reason of our Christian intel- 
lectuals in preparation for their 
apostolate in an age of fear. 


The Christian Intellectual 


The Christian intellectual does 
not, of course, condone evil; neither 
does he minimize it nor forget that 
it is evil. Quite the contrary; he 
simply robs it of that victory over 
himself which would be Satan’s real 
triumph if once even evil could 
make the good man mad, depriving 
him of the spiritual equilibrium by 
which he is able to pass unruffled 
and unscathed through the scandal 
of the world. 

An intellectual pattern such as 
we have tried to sketch would pro- 
duce Christian champions in the 
great war between truth and error 
now being waged for the conquest 
of the empires of the mind, cham- 
pions more given to reason than to 
wrath; more conspicuous for their 
share in the patience of God Him- 
self than for the explosive resent- 
ments and petty irritations of men 
who, because they are unreason- 
able, are really less than men. 

St. Paul asked that the Christian 
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Gospel be defended in season and 
out of season. But he admonished 
his disciple to rebuke, when rebuke 
he must, “in all patience and doc- 
trine” (2 Tim. 4:2), two phrases 
which sum up succinctly the qual- 
ities of will and intellect which most 


become the Christian intellectual. 
A generation of genuine Chris- 
tian intellectuals, mighty in patience 
and powerful in doctrine, would 
have neither time nor .taste for ill- 
tempered denunciations, cheap ver- 
bal victories and frenzied argu- 
ment; they would prefer the perse- 
vering long-suffering work of leav- 
ening, quietly and calmly, the 
world’s resistance to the truth; of 
building with confident determina- 
tion and Godlike magnanimity the 
enduring walls of the Kingdom of 
God among the tribes of men. 
The earth is cracking under the 
weight of technical institutes and 
scientific laboratories; men are 
stoop-shouldered from bending over 
microscopes and test-tubes, and in- 
creasingly fearful of what they find 
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and produce in their own labora- 
tories. The need is of another kind 
now, and to it our religious univer- 
sities have an unparalleled contri- 
bution to make. The word of God 
which inspires and ennobles is 
needed to counteract the divisive, 
crippling words of material-minded 
men. 

So the material poverty of our 
universities is of minor moment if 
our campuses are spiritually alive, 
alert to the needs of the hour and 
robust in responding to them. We 
have apostolic example of what is 
at once the plight and yet the glo- 
rious power of religious colleges in 
a generation crippled with fear and 
paralyzed by pessimism. 

“Silver and gold I have none; 
but what I have, I give thee: In 
the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth, arise and walk!” (Acts 3: 6). 

This is the prophetic witness ev- 
ery religious campus must bear to a 
fearful, bewildered generation. God 
grant that none will fail this apos- 
tolic mission! 








Reflections 


In emphasizing civil liberty, 
civil equality, legal equality 
and the fact that all men 
are the creatures of God and 
entitled to equal justice be- 
fore the law, we stand in 
danger of forgetting the 
many and important ways in 
which people are not equal. 


on the Notion of Privilege* 


.. GENTLEMEN belong to 
this organization because you 
make the so-called “First Fridays.’ 
You make the First Fridays because 
you are practicing a specialized, a 
different religious devotion in search 
of certain spiritual privileges. Now 
it’s to this word “privilege,” to the 
notion of “privileges,” that I wish to 
direct your attention this noontime. 

I want to talk to you about your 
“privileges.” I want you to meditate 
on the word “privilege.” I ask you 
to leave here today with an entirely 
refreshed, if not new, concept of 
the sanctity of privileges and the 
providential character of privilege. 
The word jvc. al is in a certain 
ill repute nowadays. This word 
“privilege” appears to be the object 


of a systematic campaign of dis- 
crediting, not merely on the part 
of the underprivileged, but on the 
part of some to whom we normally 
look, because they have themselves 
been privileged, for the protection 
of the privileges of others. So I ask 
you to consider with me this noon, 
quite briefly, the notion of privilege. 

You men are more privileged than 
you may ordinarily recall. You're 
privileged in the circumstances of 
your birth. It is a very great priv- 
ilege to be born in America. In 
these days of pagan attitudes to 
birth and life and death, it’s almost 
a privilege to be born at alll It’s a 
privilege to be born under the spe- 
cial circumstances of political free- 
dom and religious tradition which 


*An address given to the First Friday Club of Detroit. 
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are the privileged characteristics of 
America. It’s a privilege to be born 
in this particular generation, face 
to face alike with the opportunity 
for the alert and the challenge to 
the valiant which exist in a time 
like the present, a time of revolu- 
tion and of far-reaching changes. 
It’s a privilege to be born here and 
to be alive now. 

Most of you are privileged in 
the families from which you come. 
Our average Catholic American 
comes from a frugal, hard-working 
family. In the main, our people do 
not come from the background of 
that poverty which degrades, nor 
that wealth that degenerates. Thanks 
to the industry of our people, and 
to the relatively equal opportunity 
of our land, our typical families 
tend, at the moment, to be moder- 
ately prosperous. God has lifted us 
out of the poverty which hampered 
our Catholic forefathers when they 
first came to America. But, by a 
mercy almost as great, He has given 
us very few Catholic millionaire 
families to become effete and un- 
disciplined, a burden to themselves 
and a bore to the rest of the com- 
munity. 

You are privileged by the fact of 
baptism. You are privileged by the 
blessings of the faith. Catholicism 
is a privilege. Grace is strictly a 
privileged gift from God. You are 
privileged in your breeding, priv- 
ileged in your schools, privileged in 
vour opportunities. 

But I must remind you that priv- 
ileges carry with them or create 
inequalities, and inequalities based 
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on privilege carry with them serious 
responsibility. It is almost political 
heresy nowadays to talk about the 
providential character of privilege 
and to insist that inequalities are 
inevitable and very frequently good. 
The understandable attempt to de- 
fend and to develop democracy, the 
need to inspire the American people 
with a determination to preserve 
their democracy and the various 
efforts, particularly on the national 
level, taken to implement that de- 
termination to preserve our democ- 
racy, have all had one potentially 
unfortunate effect. 

Let no one misunderstand what 
I am about to say. No group is more 
devoted to democracy and to all 
that it means, no group is more in- 
debted to American democracy than 
the Catholic people. No people have 
more ardently espoused its cause. 
No people have contributed more 
to its development here in the 
United States than the Catholic 
people, and no people are presently 
more disposed to protect it than 
Catholic Americans. 

But, for all that, a very real dan- 
ger lurks in the loose talk and the 
loose thinking of the moment about 
the equality that is supposed to be 
characteristic of democracy and of 
democratic institutions. 

In emphasizing civil liberty, civil 
equality, legal equality, and the fact 
that all men are equally the crea- 
tures of God and entitled to equal 
justice before the law, we stand in 
danger of forgetting the many and 
important ways in which people are 
not equal; in which they need not 
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be equal; in which they never will 
be equal, no matter how many reso- 
lutions are passed or how much 
political eloquence is expended on 
the contrary notion. Genuine dem- 
ocracy in any valid Christian sense 
and in the American tradition does 
not cultivate the pretense that all 
men are equal in every respect. 
Democracy calls upon us to pro- 
mote equal opportunities, equal jus- 
tice and a recognition of those es- 
sential equalities which flow from 
basic human personality. But, far 
from being bad democracy, it is a 
real service to democracy to resist 
the mediocrity and the degenera- 
tion of values which flow from the 
mistaken notion that all men are 
equal in every respect and that no 
persons are better than others. 
The fact is that some persons are 
very much better than others. And 
the further fact, sometimes most im- 
portant to remember, is that some 
people are very much worse than 
others. Democracy is well served 
when the hierarchy of moral values 
is scrupulously insisted upon, and 
when it is pointed out not merely 
that some are better and some are 
worse, but that it is extremely im- 
portant to determine why some are 
better and what makes others worse. 


False Democracy 


It is a false democracy; it is an 
evil spirit, hostile to democracy, 
which seeks to level all persons and 
to reduce to least common denomi- 
nators all beliefs, all differences, all 
values. This is a phony democracy. 
It is a spurious spirit of democracy, 
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a counterfeit which pretends that 
all privilege is unfounded and that 
all inequality is unfortunate. 

This phony democracy promotes 
the insincere pretense that all re- 
ligions are equally of divine right, 
that all shades of human thinking 
are equally acceptable. It is even 
argued that those who refuse to 
discredit legitimate privilege or to 
abdicate divine prerogatives offend 
the principles of democracy. This 
sort of talk, so common in our day, 
is simple nonsense. Not all medical 
techniques are equally effective. 
Some cure, some kill, some prolong 
the disease. Not all preferences in 
art reflect equal taste or equal cul- 
ture. Some are exquisite, some are 
grotesque, some are vulgar, some 
are worthless. Not all business pro- 
cedures are equally well advised. 
Some lead to prosperity, some to 
bankruptcy, some to jail. Not all 
poetry is equally inspired. Not all 
forms of government equally pro- 
mote public welfare. Not all relig- 
ious systems echo with equal fidelity 
the voice of God through Jesus 
Christ. Some systems echo all that 
He said, some echo part of what 
He said, some echo a little of 
what He said, some echo none 
of what He said, and some con- 
tradict what He said. Not all systems 
of thought, political, religious, or 
other, have equal right before the 
face of truth. 

There is an inevitable hierarchy 
of worth, of values, of achievement 
in a free society—in a society that 
functions humanely. A football team 
illustrates this. In the strictest sense 
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of the word, it is a hierarchy. It is a 
democracy in the sense that all men 
are equally accepted on the basis 
of their ability to deliver. But the 
moment the team goes on the field 
the differences in ability to deliver 
immediately become apparent. Not 
all have an equal say with the quar- 
terback. Not all have an equal voice 
in the direction with the coach. 
Not all have an equal part to play. 
Even in democracy not all sit equal- 
ly close to the fifty-yard line. Not 
all pay equally to get in and not all 
are equally satisfied with the out- 
come of the game. 

It is important to hammer at 
these little “horse truths” because 
they are unpopular at the moment. 
It is unpopular preaching to insist 
on the inevitability and the desir- 
ability of inequalities. It cannot, 
however, be too often repeated in 
these days so hostile to legitimate 
privilege; to privilege based on un- 
equal contribution to the job done; 
unequal willingness to work; un- 
equal desire to achieve; unequal ca- 
pacity to deliver; unequal integrity 
in the doing of the job. Not all per- 
sons are equally capable; not all 
are equally clean; not all are equally 
courageous; not all are equally 
competent; not all are equally kind, 
or equally trustworthy, or equally 
just, or equally God-fearing, or 
equally loyal. 

A democracy is in danger when 
essential equalities are neglected or 
denied. But a democracy is no less 
endangered when important differ- 
ences of a natural or supernatural 
kind are forgotten or despised. 
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Never forget the important ways in 
which all persons are equal with 
you. But be no less mindful of the 
many way in which you must resist 
mere equality with the mob. Be 
conscious and proud of your legiti- 
mate differences. Recognize and im- 
plement your obligation to be better 
than the people about you. It is no 
sin against political democracy to 
aspire after intellectual and spiritual 
aristocracy. On the contrary, the 
foundations of a decent democracy 
must be continually nourished by 
an aristocracy of the soul, the only 
aristocracy that the Gospels preach, 
but one which Jesus made man- 
datory on those who profess to fol- 
low Him. 

Democracy will decay, it will 
ignominiously die, if you accept the 
lie that all privilege is illicit and 
that absolute equality is ideal or 
even possible. You cannot rest con- 
tent in equality with the crowd, in 
grace, in attainment of truth, in 
mastery of virtue, in growth unto 
the image of God. There must al- 
ways be people better than the rest 
in these essential respects: people 
who are more holy; more pure; 
more competent; more hopeful; 
more kind; more disposed to ser- 
vice; more espoused to duty than 
the general run of mankind. Unless 
such an aristocracy of the soul 
exists in everv nation and at all 
times, then the essential equalities, 
in the recognition of which genuine 
democracy exists, will be speedily 
forgotten, undermined, destroved. 

There are many in the modern 
world who would have you believe 
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that as Catholics and as the bene- 
ficiaries of certain real privileges 
which you have earned you are no 
different from others and need be 
no better. That pretense is of Satan. 
It is totally false. I beg you not to 
become its victims. Give every man 
his due. Be genial and generous to 
all persons. Be tolerant of all in good 
faith. Exert your every energy in 
behalf of the human rights of all 
individuals and of every group. Be 
particularly militant in behalf of the 
disenfranchised, of the underpriv- 
ileged. But resist the lie that these 
are as well off as yourself, or that 
they are as capable, or that they 
have gone as far, or that they have 
acquired as much, or that they are 
equally prepared to deliver. 

Do not accept the reduction to 
the dead level of dignity and worth 
which is sought by those who resent 
our legitimate privileges and who 
despise our divinely intended dif- 
ferences. So live that your proud 
differences may be apparent to all 


and respected by all. 


Heirs of Twenty Centuries 


It was not in order that you 
might be the mediocre moral equals 
of the spiritually starved who have 
scant faith, faint hope, and frigid 
charity—that so much was devised 
by Heaven and suffered on earth 
in your behalf. You are the heirs 
of twenty Catholic centuries of 
apostles and martyrs, confessors 
and saints. You are the sons of 
prayers and of spiritual yearnings, 
of divine hopes. You are born not 
merely of human lust; not merely 
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of human blood, sweat, and tears— 
but of grace, of supernatural plans, 
of spiritual yearnings. 

Our children are not born by 
animal instinct nor even by the will 
of man alone. They are born not of 
the will of the flesh nor of the will 
of blood nor of the will of men. 
They are born of God. Christ did 
not become incarnate, His apostles 
did not preach and His saints suffer, 
His people did not withstand the 
slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune through all the history of the 
Caesars, the Vandals, the Huns, the 
feudal princes, the national kings 
and the modern dictators in order 
that after all their aspirations and 
all their sufferings—all the things 
that made them different and better 
—you should give them the final 
outrage and insult by accepting 
mere equality of dogmatic faith and 
moral worth with the descendants 
of whose who exiled them, who 
despised them and derided them. 

Recognize your dignity and the 
differences which flow from it. Re- 
pudiate the blasphemous notion 
that it makes no difference what a 
man believes, or what he does, or 
by what road he seeks his heaven, 
or with whom he associates, or how 
he lives or whom he loves, so long 
as he doesn’t interfere with the 
mere civil rights of those about him. 
If it makes no difference what a 
man believes, as pseudo-liberals tell 
us, then why did they make so 
many good boys suffer evil lest we 
fall victim to the beliefs of Hitler? 
If it makes no difference what a 
man believes, as the pseudo-liberals 
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tell us, then why did so many 
strong boys have to be broken lest 
we fall victim to the beliefs of Hiro- 
hito? If it makes no difference what 
a man believes, then why did so 
many promising young citizens have 
to die prematurely lest we fall vic- 
tim to the beliefs of fascism? If it 
makes no difference what a man 
believes, then why are so many 
lovely girls and young mothers fear- 
ful as they read of the H-bomb, of 
perfidy in high places, of infiltra- 
tion of alien beliefs into our tradi- 
tion and our government? Why do 
they become so silent and so ner- 
vous at the newsreels? Why do the 
headlines so appal them, if it makes 
no difference what a man believes? 

The fact is that it makes all the 
difference in the world, all the dif- 
ference in time and eternity, what 
you believe and what you love. For 
the things men do are only the out- 
ward expression of the things they 
inwardly believe, the practical ex- 
pression of their ideal loves. 

So, while reminding you of your 
obligations to democracy, I make 
an appeal to you this noon for the 
development among you of a con- 
scious, deliberate, carefully planned 
spiritual aristocracy, an elite of 
mind and heart and soul. You will 
best achieve this aristocracy by fre- 
quently recalling your privileges, 
meditating on your differences— 
their origins, their purposes, their 
constituent elements and then effec- 
tively recognizing the responsibil- 
ities which arise from them. Even 
as the correlative of right is duty, 
so that of privilege is responsibility. 
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Duties correspond to rights of 
others; responsibilities are attached 
to something in ourselves, our office, 
our dignity, our talent, our position. 

It is out of our privileges that 
our responsibilities flow. Your priv- 
ileges obligate you to the sources 
from whence they come, to the 
families that gave you birth and 
gave you your proud Irish and 
French and German and Italian and 
English names—your Polish, Lithu- 
anian and other names. They obli- 
gate you to the civil society which 
gave you your temporal advantages, 
the thing that our forefathers used 
to call “opportunity,” a word that 
these prophets of phony democracy 
are driving out of our vocabularies. 
They obligate you to the Church 
that gave you baptism, your rebirth 
to life everlasting. They obligate 
you to your Catholic institutions, 
your schools, your colleges, your 
fraternal organizations and all of 
those things which are the guard- 
ians of your privileges and the 
guide to your responsibilities. 

Dare to be different in this age 
of socialism and collectivism and 
reduction to dead level. Dare to be 
God-like in this age of pale human- 
itarianism in which we are asked to 
go along with every Tom, Dick and 
Harry on the ground that he is just 
as good as the rest of us if he has 
an American passport and a birth 
certificate. Dare to rise above least 
common denominators. Be conscious 
of the differences which are yours 
because you have a soul, in this 
age of sensualism. And then bring 
them into community life. 





The Philosophy 
of Responsibility’ 


HE TRIALS of the so-called 
war criminals have been sub- 
jected to thoughtful criticism by 
commentators, legal philosophers 
and historians. The opinion has 
been expressed that the Nuremberg 
“trials” may eventually cause our 
nation and our allies very real em- 
barrassment because the courts 
which conducted them functioned 
without previous written law and 
with the doubtful competence of 
conquerors. Quite possibly, too, 
apart from these considerations, the 
cases of individual “war criminals” 
may have involved injustices or in- 
equities because of passion or par- 
tisanship or misrepresentation. 
Whatever the final verdict of his- 
tory concerning the competence of 


For more than a generation, 
the philosophy of excuse— 
the philosophy of irresponsi- 
bility—has undermined the 
moral, legal and individual 
social responsibilities upon 
which the stability of so- 
ciety must repose. 


courts like that at Nuremberg or 
the prudence of the judicial prece- 
dent established there, there was 
one refreshing aspect to the deter- 
mination to bring to trial the “war 
criminals” and to demand an ac- 
counting before some bar of justice 
from some of those who by deliber- 
ate plan and conscious choice 
brought about the appalling evil 
that was World War II. 

This determination constituted a 
dramatic affirmation, before all the 
world and under the most solemn 
circumstances, of a seriously ne- 
glected truth, the truth that politi- 
cal, social and like moral disasaters 
do not merely happen. They are not 
the blind results of inexorable fate. 
Even the most complex of these 


°An address at the conferring of the 1959 Isaiah Thomas Award to Raymond P. Harold 
by the Advertising Club of Worcester, Mass. 
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calamities are not the work of irre- 
sponsible, mechanical forces alone. 
Just as great movements forward 
in the social history of mankind 
may be accurately attributed to the 
honorable actions of upright men, 
so the moral disasters which over- 
take men and nations must be at- 
tributed to the unfortunate use by 
responsible men of that freedom in 
which God created mankind from 
the beginning. 


A Law of Social History 


In the rise and fall of societies 
as in the personal salvation or 
damnation of individual men, the 
old truth enunciated by the Sacred 
Scripture remains valid. It is a law 
of social history as well as a condi- 
tion of individual salvation: “He 


shall have glory everlasting who 
was free to transgress, but did not; 
who was free to do evil things, but 
did not do them.” This is the clue 


to a man’s perfection: “Before man 
is life and death, good and evil, 
that which he shall choose shall be 
given him” (Ecclesiasticus 15:18). 
“Behold I set forth in your sight 
this day a blessing and a curse: a 
blessing if vou obev the command- 
ments of the Lord your God...a 
curse, if vou obey not.” (Deuteron- 
omy 11:26-28.) This is also the 
kev to a nation’s progress, its use 
of the freedom in which God made 
man from the beginning: “Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem, thou who killest the 
prophets, and stonest those who are 
sent to thee. How often would I 
have gathered thv children to- 
gether, as a hen gathers her voung 
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under her wings but thou wouldst 
not” (Matthew 23:37). 

The determination to bring to 
justice the so-called war criminals 
constitutes, I repeat, a dramatic re- 
affirmation of the reality of free will 
and of personal responsibility for 
the moral consequences of individ- 
ual actions. I speak of a reaffirma- 
tion because the philosophy of re- 
sponsibility had lost something of 
its appeal, certainly in social think- 
ing and possibly in legal thinking, 
in the generation immediately pre- 
ceding the war. 

There had always been the temp- 
tation to shuffle off accountability 
for moral defect. Shakespeare de- 
scribed and refuted it: “This is the 
excellent foppery of the world, that, 
when we are sick in fortune, often 
the surfeit of our own behavior, we 
make guilty of our disasters the 
sun, the moon, and the stars: as if 
we were villains by necessitv: fools 
by heavenly compulsion; knaves, 
thieves, and treachers, by spherical 
predominance; drunkards, liars, and 
adulterers, by an enforced obed- 
ience of planetary influence.” But 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in 
our stars, but in ourselves, that we 
are underlings.” (Lear and Julius 
Caesar. ) 

The philosophy of responsibilitv 
in modern times has further suffered 
from impersonal, collectivist theor- 
ies of society and of history which 
found favor during and since the 
last centurv. These have tended to 
link human action to material forces 
and mass controls rather than to 
spiritual personalitv and individual 
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responsibility. To be sure, an earlier 
generation of devout and God-fear- 
ing people had recognized the chal- 
lenge of some environments and 
the limitations of certain heredities, 
but they still acknowledged that 
the generality of men remain free 
to make conscious choice between 
moral life and death, good and evil. 

But recently social theory fol- 
lowed new lines along which it has 
attempted to lead legal theory and 
application. As against the old phi- 
losophy of responsibility there has 
grown up the theory that miscon- 
duct is always abnormal, that what 
the law calls crime and what con- 
science calls sin are to be explained 
largely in terms of causes beyond 
the control of the sinner or the 
criminal. The philosophy of respon- 
sibility has been replaced by the 
philosophy of excuse. 


The Newer Concept 


Under the newer concept, it is 
not a question of being able to 
transgress, but refusing to do so; 
it is rather a question of acting in 
accordance with the characters 
which, without our asking, we have 
received and which, without our 
choice, we follow. Character is con- 
sidered a product of circumstances, 
and delinquency and crime are sim- 
ply other names for conflict and 
maladjustment. Criminals are sick 
people, like the insane. They should 
be dealt with as sick people and 
far from seeing in their criminal 
actions anything for which they are 
responsible, we must learn to recog- 
nize in criminality the existence of 
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something for which society is re- 
sponsible. 

This has become the typical doc- 
trine of a whole school of “psy- 
chology” and “sociology.” Hence 
the familiar captions under pictures 
of young criminals: “Who is the 
real delinquent, this boy or so- 
ciety?” Hence, too, the frequent 
statements of sociologists and other 
experts who announce: “We believe 
in the responsibility of society, not 
of the individual.” 

This is the philosophy of excuse— 
the philosophy of ultimate irrespon- 
sibility. For more than a generation 
it has undermined the moral and 
legal and individual social respon- 
sibilities upon which the stability 
of society must repose. 

The linking of misbehavior to 
maladjustments and to forces be- 
yond the control of the individual 
offender may frequently be justified, 
but not so often as to warrant a 
general philosophy of law which 
loses sight of the normal facts of 
individual responsibility and of per- 
sonal freedom. Misbehavior, wheth- 
er sinful or criminal, always includes 
an element of maladjustment, but 
sometimes there are adjustments 
which the individual must make on 
the level of the spiritual in order to 
meet the test of the material and 
the trial of the evil. 

We must ameliorate bad condi- 
tions. We must strive by social ac- 
tion to lighten the load where it is 
unjust or unsafe, but we must rec- 
ognize that in all this adjustment 
there are adjustments expected of 
the individual as well. We have 
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rationalized too many ruthless ty- 
rants in terms of their alleged ado- 
lescent frustrations. Too many mal- 
adjusted criminals have been ex- 
plained in terms of the alleged 
conflicts and tensions in the hearts 
of purportedly great artists who 
were forced to be obscure paper- 
hangers in Austria or of alleged 
potential great leaders of social 
movements who were destined to 
become gangsters and leaders of 
antisocial rackets which tore Amer- 
ican communities apart because 
“society never gave them a chance.” 
Too much gangsterism and sheer 
criminality on the obscure levels of 
the underworld and on the higher 
levels of international action and 
diplomacy have been encouraged 
by this philosophy of excuse in the 
realm of conscience and on the 
level of courts. 

The war crimes trials have caused 
to resound in our century some 
echo, at least, of that voice of re- 
sponsibility which spoke centuries 
ago with accents divine: “This night 
do they require thy soul of thee.” 
They have reminded public servants 
of that accountability which is im- 
posed on every free agent: “How is 
it that I hear this of thee? Give an 
account of thy stewardship, for now 
thou canst be steward no longer.” 

It is good for civilization that 
the philosophy of responsibility 
should be reaffirmed and that the 
philosophy of excuse should be sub- 
ordinated to it, cut down to size. 
Civilization was not achieved by 
any such philosophy as that of ex- 
cuse, by vagueness about account- 
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ability. Mankind did not emerge 
from recurring periods of social de- 
cline and even savagery by any 
such formulae. Social progress has 
not been accomplished by swinging 
along with impersonal destinies, by 
riding the wave of the future, by 
the blind operation of uncontrolled, 
biological, economic or social forces. 
It has been achieved by the vision 
and determination, by the self- 
knowledge and _ self-discipline of 
single individuals and of individuals 
in groups who have understood the 
meanings of these responsible, con- 
structive words: “I know. I will. 
I do.” 

It is easy to satirize these valiant 
concepts of an age perhaps more 
rhetorical, but also more resourceful, 
more self-reliant, more imbued with 
the philosophy of responsibility, 
more contemptuous of the philoso- 
phy of excuse. But the whole his- 
tory of human achievement gives 
meaning to that rhetoric and attests 
to the worth of those who indulged 
it, who taught their children and 
told their fellow citizens and trained 
themselves to recognize that they 
could do evil, but must not, that 
they could transgress, but would 
not. 

So we in our legislation, in our 
law courts, and in our social theory 
must recognize and make allowance 
for the inadequate and the unfortu- 
nate, but we must not treat their 
condition as the normal condition 
of mankind and we must not spin 
our moral philosophy around their 
deficiencies. In our sympathy we 
must not place emphasis on excuse 
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rather than on responsibility and 
thus spread a demoralizing social 
philosophy. We must make responsi- 
bility the universal norm and excuse 
the challenged exception. We must 
state the rules rather than constant- 
ly find reasons why they do not ap- 
ply. We might well return to a bit 
of the rhetoric that glorified heroism 
and achievement and tone down 
the rhetoric lavished on those who 
lack the moral wherewithal by 
which to try or who, having it, 
prefer to serve themselves and 
blame society rather than serve so- 
ciety and honor themselves. 

We must recognize how the phi- 
losophy of responsibility enabled 
boys with withered legs to become 
useful citizens, leaders of their com- 
munity, but above all masters of 
themselves—while the philosophy of 
excuse has allowed men of real in- 
telligence and potential parts to be- 
come the instruments of society’s 
confusion and of their own damna- 
tion. Social stability and individual 
salvation still depend on the recog- 
nition of the central place of indi- 
vidual responsibility in whatever 
good may be accomplished or what- 
ever evil must be suffered on the 
face of the earth over which God 
gave man dominion. 


What Made America Great 


Specifically, it was the philosophy 
of responsibility that made America 
great. It is the basis of free self- 
government as free self-government 
in turn has been the basis of Amer- 
ican greatness. Woodrow Wilson 
said some wise things about the re- 
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lationship of self-government to the 
kind of character produced by the 
philosophy of responsibility. He 
said: “Self-government is not a mere 
form of institution, to be had when 
desired, if only the proper pains are 
taken. It is a form of character. It 
follows on the long discipline which 
gives a people self-possession, self- 
mastery, the habit of order and com- 
mon counsel, and a reverence for 
law which will not fail when they 
themselves become the makers of 
law.” 

In business there is needed, most 
particularly, a constant reaffirmation 
of the philosophy of responsibility, 
an acknowledgment that circum- 
stances are never so good but what 
a man can do stupid and evil 
things, and that circumstances are 
never so bad but what another man 
can do good deeds. The philosophy 
of moral responsibility is the very 
heart of good business; the philoso- 
phy of excuse is necessarily the 
blight of business. 

To whom, however, does a sound 
philosophy of responsibility hold 
business answerable? Not to any ab- 
straction, like Government with a 
capital G, Medicine with a capital 
M, Science with a capital S, Pros- 
perity with a capital P—or the other 
divinities of the hour. In point of 
fact, the philosophy of responsibility 
is ill-served when we invoke these 
abstractions and give them capital 
letters, as if they were Gods—ab- 
stractions such as Labor, Manage- 
ment, Education, Diplomacy, Medi- 
cine, Science, Business itself. The 
philosophy of responsibility prefers 
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to talk of these in terms of individ- 
ual persons, persons who can rebuke 
me if I let them down, persons 
whom I please when I do the job 
properly. 

For the philosophy of responsibil- 
ity, “Labor” is not an abstract force; 
“Labor” is my father, going out to 
work at 6:30 in the morning, com- 
ing back at 5:30 at night, going to 
church on Sunday, enjoying a beer 
in the evening, voting as he pleases 
on election day. “Management” is 
not a blind force at work in social 
history, elusive, omnipotent, oper- 
ating with occult laws; “Manage- 
ment” is a man, my father’s boss, 
for example, intelligently and con- 
scientiously entering with personal 
interest into the affairs of his em- 
ployes’ families to encourage and be- 
friend, or absenting himself for six 
months of the year to bask in the 
sun while his business and his work- 
ers take care of themselves as best 
they can. 

It will help break the bonds of 
the philosophy of excuse and restore 
the philosophy of responsibility if 
we reduce to lower case these capi- 
tal letter abstractions before the 
presence and problems at which 
we cringe, and begin again to think 
in terms of individual persons lost 
in the maze of the capital letters. 

“Education” isn’t some sort of 
demiurge at work in society. “Edu- 
cation” is a young girl going out to 
her first teaching job, a priest try- 
ing to build a college, a woman giv- 
ing up the best years of her life 
to form the hearts and minds of 
someone else’s children. 
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“Diplomacy” in the age of the phi- 
losophy of excuse is another of the 
blind forces in the vagueness of 
which we take refuge. In the phi- 
losophy of responsibility, “Diplo- 
macy” was a champagne salesman 
from Germany with a _ grudge 
against England, or a man to be 
watched with great care as, with 
wily calculation, he meets the press 
to make a point for the Soviet, or, 
this month, “Diplomacy” is a stub- 
born, dogged, admirable man with 
a firm, clear conscience and a 
rugged sense of duty—but, alas, a 
cancer. John Foster Dulles, mourned 
today by all America, is no abstrac- 
tion; he was a Christian with a 
sense of the philosophy of responsi- 
bility, totally unprepared to back 
down before any “waves of the fu- 
ture.” 

So, too, “Medicine” is no abstrac- 
tion. “Medicine” is a man who took 
special courses and developed spe- 
cial talents to take care of my 
mother or your baby; he’s a man 
who answers the phone at night or 
doesn’t; who stays by me as long as 
I need him—or quits. 

“Science” is not a blind force, a 
capital letter abstraction. “Science” 
is a professor named Goddard, ridi- 
culed as the “man in the moon” 
because he knew and loved too soon 
truths we are slowly coming to dis- 
cern; “Science” is a young man in 
Alexandria, Va., married, with two 
children, preparing to don a space 
suit and set forth for new heights 
and depths of space as a new chap- 
ter opens in the story of the re- 
sponse of responsible men to God's 
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command that man subdue creation 
and rule over it. 

“Business,” finally, is not a blind 
law unto itself, another of these 
fancied historic and social forces 
which mesmerize the unthinking. 
“Business” is a storekeeper, worried 
about his taxes, wondering when the 
Salem Square project will be un- 
derway, trying to balance his books, 
and meet his competition. 

And to whom are all these men 
answerable? Are they responsible to 
“History”? “History” is rhetoric, 
another abstraction. Are they re- 
sponsible to “Fate” or to “Destiny”? 
Such words can be illusory. Are 
they, perhaps, responsible to “Amer- 
ica” or to “Humanity”? These are 


also abstractions, the capital letter 
words of which the philosophy of 
responsibility is wary. 


Businessmen, like other men liv- 
ing under the philosophy of re- 
sponsibility, are answerable to per- 
sons like themselves—to their clients, 
their customers, their families, their 
associates, their investors, their tax 
collectors; they are answerable to 
their own consciences, and so to 
themselves; above all, they must an- 
swer to their God, and He is not a 
philosophical abstraction, but a liv- 
ing Person who will one day be 
their Judge. 

We speak too much of abstract 
concepts as if they were unalterable 
forces; we too often pose as the vic- 
tims of the dead hand of the Past, 
the grave problems of the Present, 
the overwhelming demands of the 
Future. These capital letter tyrants 
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must also be reduced to persons— 
and then we understand and face 
them. 

What is the Past? The past is a 
man named Adam—and it’s also a 
God-man named Jesus. It’s a brave 
man named Columbus and a nui- 
sance named Napoleon; a bold man 
named Isaiah Thomas, a_ scholar 
named Woodrow Wilson, a poker 
player named Warren Harding, a 
smart Yankee named Cal Coolidge, 
an unreliable man named Benedict 
Arnold, a man of integrity named 
Al Smith, a devoted man named 
Herbert Hoover; it is these and a 
million other men—good, bad, and 
indifferent—to whose accomplish- 
ments and to whose shortcomings 
we are the heirs. 

The Present is not quite the ab- 
stract mystery we make it seem to 
be. Viewed from one angle it is a 
wily fellow named Mikoyan, a 
sturdy old German named Adenauer, 
a brave girl named Anne Frank, or 
some of the less attractive girls 
whose names turn up in the news 
from Las Vegas, Cap d’Antibes and 
Sunset Boulevard. 

And the Future is no great 
mystery either, at least in terms of 
our responsibility toward it. For you 
and me, the future is a baby named 
Joey or a little girl named Jane; 
most of your obligations and mine 
can be stated in terms of what we 
owe them. Our moral stature, in 
the philosophy of responsibility, will 
depend on how we serve these and 
their counterparts for generations to 
come. 





We need a “vital center,” 
where social “conservatives,” 
anxious to preserve the heri- 
tage of the past, will have a 
common ground on which to 
meet with social “liberals,” 
anxious to enlarge the hope 
of the future. 


“Liberals,” “Conservatives” 
and the Common Good’ 


OX OF THE most basic ques- 


tions in all social philosophy is 
this: Does society exist for each one 
of us, or does each one of us exist 
for society? Which, if either, of two 
sets of goods and interests provides 
the criterion of right or wrong, of 
morality and legality: that which 
the individual needs and seeks for 
himself, or that which the state re- 
quires and seeks for itself? Does the 
state, the organized society, exist 
for me; or do I, the individual citi- 
zen, exist for the state? 

It is largely by their answers to 
these questions that many in our 
generation align themselves to the 
“left” or to the “right” on the social, 
economic and political questions 
which agitate our thought. Moral 


and legal philosophies at the mo- 
ment tend to polarize around one 
or the other of seemingly contrary 
and sometimes conflicting goods— 
the good of the individual and the 
good of the collectivity. Those who 
are preoccupied with the primacy 
of individual good tend to take 
their stand or find themselves ac- 
counted with the parties of the 
“right” in our era of state socialism. 
Those who opt for the collective 
good, and consequently give place 
of primacy to the rights of the state, 
turn up in our day in the ranks of 
the “left.” 

Unfortunately the social philos- 
phies to the “left” and those to the 
‘right” have polarized at their ex- 
tremes, with a consequent antag- 
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onism, bitter in its sharpness, be- 
tween those in both camps who 
might normally be reasonable mod- 
erates. This antagonism is reflected 
in the spirit of suspicion with which 
men approach one another who dis- 
agree, however slightly, on social 
legislation. It is reflected also in the 
intemperate name-calling by which 
men of “conservative” instinct or 
judgment increasingly find them- 
selves dismissed as “Fascists” or 
“reactionaries,” while those of more 
“liberal” impulse or vision find 
themselves decried as if they were 
all “revolutionaries” or “anarchists.” 
Even more disastrous is the man- 
ner in which, as a consequence, ex- 
tremists on every side become the 
symbols and the spokesmen of the 
camps with which they are identi- 
fied, even when they are neither 
typical nor worthy representatives 
of these camps, being more often 
than not unwelcome nuisances to 
their own side of “center.” 
Unfortunate, too, is the wide- 
spread sense of guilt, of “guilt by 
association,” among sincere political 
“conservatives” and honest social 
“liberals” who find themselves iso- 
lated from equally honorable and 
sincere citizens in opposite political 
or social camps, isolated from good 
men to whom they are inhibited 
from stretching out the hand of 
collaboration because of the sharp- 
ly polarized divisions of contempor- 
ary opinion. This paralyzing sense 
of guilt is intensified, to the great 
hurt of all concerned, by the em- 
barrassment these same men find 
in the intellectual and moral com- 
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pany which they must keep on their 
own side of “center” as a result of 
this polarized condition of which 
they are themselves the victims. 
And so, high-minded so-called “lib- 
erals” are too often associated in 
popular opinion, if not always in 
fact, with actual or potential trai- 
tors; while great-hearted “conserv- 
atives” are frequently distressed to 
find themselves tarred with the 
same stick as bigots, misanthropes, 
and the hard-of-heart generally. 

Hence it comes to pass, to the 
very great hurt of all concerned, 
that upright men find themselves 
unable to meet with one another on 
questions of either public or per- 
sonal good, while they appear com- 
pelled to associate with evil com- 
panions almost fatally acquired in 
the pursuit of good—individual good 
in the case of the political “con- 
servative,” the collective good in 
the case of the social “liberal.” Con- 
scientious citizens find themselves 
discredited because they sought to 
“liberalize” where a broader, more 
generous mood in social legislation 
was clearly necessary, or to “con- 
serve” where a more cautious or 
critical spirit was the manifest need 
of the hour. 


Finding the Formula 


What to do? How to find a for- 
mula which can reconcile goods 
which are apparently in conflict, a 
formula under which we can rally 
to the service of Christendom all the 
spiritual energies and intellectual re- 
sources which are dissipated now 
by polarized divisions disastrous 
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alike to personal interest and to 
collective well-being. 

What to do? The time-tested 
philosophy of Christendom, blend- 
ing the hope of Hebrew prophecy, 
the wisdom of Greek speculation, 
the sanity of Roman Law and the 
charity of Christian Revelation, had 
a phrase which provides the saving 
word. That philosophy spoke of a 
third good, a good wider than that 
of the individual and more warm 
than that of the collectivity; a good 
with richly personal elements, yet 
truly public in its nature. That 
third good, conciliating and unify- 
ing, is more humane than the mere 
good of the state; it is more gen- 
erous than the good of the mere 
individual. It is, to repeat, both 
personal and public, though not 
merely individual on the one hand 
nor merely political on the other. It 
is what the scholastic philosophers 
of Christendom and the founding 
fathers of the United States called 
“the common good.” Perhaps it is 
time to seek a reaffirmation of its 
nature and its claims. 

In an article so brief we may 
only suggest points for meditation 
on the notion of the “common 
good.” This notion is suggested by 
Aristotle, who strove to set a happy 
balance between the general good 
and private good, between the ob- 
ligation of the individual to yield to 
the honest good of the political 
state and the obligation of the po- 
litical state in turn to serve the 
individual good of what he called 
the “contemplative,” i.e., the “spir- 
itual” person. 


CONSERVATIVES AND THE COMMON GOOD 
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It is developed by St. Thomas, 
who emphasizes the primacy of the 
“common good” in the practical or 
political order of the life of the 
community, but points out how the 
collective good and the state itself 
must ultimately subserve the nature 
and needs of the immortal person. 
Both the pagan Greek and the 
Christian philosopher understood 
that there is a sense in which the 
good of the whole is “more divine” 
than the good of the individual, but 
they also understood how the good 
of the social whole must be sub- 
ordinated to the good of personality. 
They found the middle term for the 
equation between the individual 
good and the collective good, be- 
tween the spiritual good of the per- 
son and the political good of the 
state, in the term “the common 
good,” a good which is not identi- 
fied with any individual and yet 
which is not so identified with the 
collectivity, above all with the state, 
that it becomes detached from the 
true good of the person. 


What Is the Common Good? 


What is this “common good,” de- 
votion to which may yet rally in a 
single co-operative effort generous 
“conservatives” and thoughtful “lib- 
erals”? That which constitutes the 
“common good” of political society, 
Maritain reminds us, is not only the 
collection of public commodities 
and services—roads, ports, schools, 
etc., which the organization of com- 
mon life presupposes; it is not mere- 
ly a sound fiscal condition of the 
state and its military power; the 
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body of just laws, good customs, 
and wise institutions which provide 
the nation with its structure; the 
heritage of its great historical re- 
membrances, its symbols and _ its 
glories, its living traditions and cul- 
tural treasures. 

The common good includes all 
these and something much more 
besides—something more profound, 
more concrete and more human. 
For it includes also, and above all, 
the whole sum itself of these—a sum 
which is quite different from a sim- 
ple collection of juxtaposed units. 
Even in the mathematical order, as 
Aristotle points out, 6 is not the 
same as 3 plus 3. A victorious army 
is immeasurably more than the 
mere physical total of the strength 
or even the valor of the individuals 
who compose it. A symphony or- 
chestra is made up of so many 
players plus the director, but its 
whole is much more than the mere 
sum of its parts. 

So the “common good” includes 
the sum or sociological integration 
of all the civic conscience, political 
virtues and sense of right and lib- 
erty; of all the activity, material 
prosperity and spiritual riches; of 
unconsciously operative hereditary 
wisdom; of moral rectitude, justice, 
friendship, happiness, virtue and 
heroism in the individual lives of its 
members. For these things all are, 
in acertain measure, communicable, 
and so revert to each member, help- 
ing him to perfect his life and lib- 
erty as a person. 

The “common good” so conceived 
is not only a collection of advan- 
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tages and utilities, it is strongly 
moral and ethical in its content. It 
includes elements of rectitude and 
honor, of morality and justice. Only 
on condition that it embrace these 
is the “common good” truly such, 
namely—the good of a people living 
in a community, the good of an or- 
ganized human city, rather than the 
mere booty shared by a pack of 
thieves or the common hoard of a 
mob of gangsters. 

For this reason perfidy, the scorn 
of treaties and of sworn oaths, po- 
litical assassinations and unjust war, 
even though they may be useful or 
advantageous and in this sense prac- 
tically good, actually contribute to 
the destruction of the true “common 
good,” the bonum honestum, of 
which the ancients spoke. 

Let the French philosopher be 
here again our guide. The “com- 
mon good,” he reminds us, is al- 
ways ethically good. Included in it, 
as an essential element, is the max- 
imum possible development, here 
and now, of persons making up the 
united multitude to the end of form- 
ing a people organized not by force 
alone but by justice. Historical con- 
ditions and the still inferior develop- 
ment of human.society make diffi- 
cult the full achievement of the 
ends of social life. But the end to 
which it tends is to procure the 
common good of the multitude in 
such a way that the individual as 
a person gains the greatest possible 
measure, compatible with the good 
of the whole, of real independence 
from the servitudes of nature. The 
economic guarantees of labor and 
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capital, political rights, the moral 
virtues and the culture of the mind 
—all these contribute through the 
“common good” to the realization 
of this individual independence. 

The “common good” includes, we 
have seen, the cultural, the histori- 
cal and the spiritual heritage which 
is shared by the group, as opposed 
to the heritage particular to any in- 
dividuals within the group. It is dif- 
ficult to analyze the elements of this 
heritage, impossible to do so in a 
brief article. But every now and 
again someone speaks out above the 
general din of dissident individual 
voices and utters ideals common to 
us all, words expressive of our heri- 
tage of “common good.” 


Heritage From the Past 


The history of the United States 
affords certain clear examples of 
this. For example, Abraham Lincoln 
was a Republican; he lived in a 
specific period in history; he pre- 
sents strongly individualistic traits; 
he was a partisan of the Northern 
cause in the War Between the 
States; it is difficult sometimes to 
appreciate that millions of sincere 
citizens profoundly disliked some 
of his ideas, deplored many of his 
policies, distrusted him personally. 
But, when he spoke at Gettysburg, 
he spoke for all; for all United 
States citizens in every epoch, every 
political party, every part of the 
country. There is no one who does 
not sense that the very stuff of 
national “common good”—all its ele- 
ments, its spiritual fiber and its 
political pattern, are woven into the 
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things that Lincoln said at Gettys- 
burg. 

Woodrow Wilson was a Demo- 
crat. He, too, lived in a particular 
period of his country’s history and 
at a specific phase of its emergence 
into the international community. 
He had marked individual traits 
many of which his friends found 
amiable, others which his critics 
found distasteful. Whole areas of 
his political philosophy were unac- 
ceptable to millions of his fellow 
citizens, and some of his policies 
provoked the resentment of many. 
Yet in his public pronouncements 
he frequently transcended the in- 
evitable limitations of himself, his 
times and his political context. 
There is no one in the United 
States who does not feel the tug 
of a common chord which runs 
through the hearts of all when he 
reads the magnanimous phrasing of 
Wilson’s declaration of war against 
the German Government and not 
the German people; or the exalted 
address to the Military Academy at 
West Point in which Wilson sum- 
marized so many elements of the 
“common good” of the United States 
and linked them, as the “common 
good” must always be linked, to 
the benign purposes of God and to 
the secrets of God’s Providence. His 
words, in part, were: 


. . . America came into existence for 
a particular reason. When you look 
about upon these beautiful hills and up 
this stately stream, and then let your 
imagination run over the whole Cady of 
this great country from which you 
youngsters are drawn, far and wide, you 
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remember that while it had aboriginal 
inhabitants, while there were people 
living here, there was no civilization 
which we displaced. It was as if in the 
Providence of God a continent had 
been kept unused and waiting for a 
peaceful people who loved liberty and 
the rights of men more than they loved 
anything else, to come and set up an 
unselfish commonwealth. It is a very 
extraordinary thing. You are so familiar 
with American . . . history that it does 
not seem strange to you, but it is a 
very strange history nonetheless. There 
is none like it in the whole annals of 
mankind—of men gathering out of every 
civilized nation in the world on an un- 
used continent and building up a 
polity exactly to suit themselves, not 
under the domination of any ruling 
dynasty or of the ambitions of any 
royal family; doing what they pleased 
with their own life on a free space of 
land which God had made rich with 
every resource which was necessary for 
the civilization they meant to build up- 
on it. 


So the “common good” is all the 
heritage from the past and all the 
hope of the future which good men 
share under God. Common to many, 
it is therefore public; perfective of 
the individual, it remains somehow 
personal. It calls the individual out 
of himself to share things with the 
general community, but it puts the 
resources of the general community 
at the service of the things closest 
to the personality of the individual. 
That is what Cicero meant when he 
defined the “common good,” the res 
publica, in terms of a nation’s altars 
and hearths, of the spiritual and 
domestic values which center about 
these and which serve personality. 
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It was out of this concept of the 
“common good” that our forefathers 
derived their notion of the great ob- 
ject of the state’s existence. Hence 
their fine old phrase “the common 
weal”; hence, too, the idea behind 
warm words like “mutual” in the 
texts of our basic laws. 

The common good is the good 
which is preserved and promoted by 
the nurse who braves individual in- 
fection in order to serve the com- 
mon good; by the scientist who 
forfeits individual convenience in 
order to increase that good; by the 
parent who foregoes individual ad- 
vantage in order to rear future citi- 
zens to enhance that good; by the 
saint who renounces individual 
pleasure in order to sanctify the 
common good; by the soldier who 
disciplines individual preference in 
order to defend the common good; 
by the party or the régime or even 
the national state which abdicates 
particular claims or narrow preroga- 
tives in order to conciliate those who 
share a common good. 

It is the good which King St. 
Louis of France loved when he sub- 
ordinated both the instincts of self 
and the claims of his state to a 
higher “common good” shared with 
others. Perhaps you remember the 
incident; one thinks of it with wist- 
ful admiration as he reads the daily 
news. His counselors unanimously 
rebuked St. Louis for excessive gen- 
erosity in giving to the English King 
land which the French had regained 
from British conquest. St. Louis did 
not concede the English claims and 
he could easily have vindicated his 
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own by force, but still he freely 
yielded the land. He said: “My 
Lords, the land that I give him I 
give not because I am under obliga- 
tion either to him or to his heirs, 
but so that there may be mutual 
love between my children and his. 
And it seems to me that I am mak- 
ing good use of what I give him, 
since it makes us join hands in com- 
mon love who were before at odds.” 

The “common good”; it is the 
mutual bond of all who love the 
good, the true and the beautiful; 
who seek good things, not evil; who 
seek the private good of persons 
and the collective good of the state, 
but the good of both in and under 
and through the Supreme Good, 
which is God. It is the good which 
God gives us all in order to keep 
us together, as opposed to the good 
that He gives us each to keep to 
ourselves. It is the good before 
which, on due occasion, both in- 
dividual and state are obliged to 
bow—the “common good.” 

Out of a reaffirmation of the re- 
ality and the claims of the “com- 
mon good” there would come many 
results greatly to be desired. A 
quickened appreciation of the “com- 
mon good” would turn the tide 
against the reckless setting of class 
against class, the irresponsible in- 
citement of group against group. It 
would coordinate anew the interests 
and the efforts of labor plus man- 
agement, tradesmen plus _intellec- 
tuals, statesmen plus generals, as 
against the present so frequent pit- 
ting of good men against other 
good men in the conflicts of labor 
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versus management, intellectuals 
versus tradesmen, statesmen versus 
generals within the same nation and 
presumably seeking the same com- 
mon good. 

Such an appreciation of the “com- 
mon good,” which unites, as against 
—or, rather, as above—all particular 
or factional or partisan goods which 
divide, would make possible the 
“vital center” for which certain po- 
litical philosophers are pleading; a 
“vital center” which can exist only 
when honorable moderates of 
“right” and “left” prefer working 
with each other in behalf of the 
“common good” to working with 
extremists of their own respective 
camps, extremists who seek only the 
particular good to which their side 
aspires. Thus the present “polarized 
condition of society would be eased, 
and social “conservatives,” anxious 
to preserve the heritage out of the 
past, would have a common ground 
on which to meet and to work with 
social “liberals” anxious to enlarge 
the hope of the future. The “com- 
mon good” includes, in the phrase 
of Scripture, nova et vetera—the old 
heritage and the new hopes. 

Thus, the conscientious citizen 
who walks a little left of center, 
freed from the enbarrassment of 
constant association with senseless 
revolutionaries, should be able to 
make common cause in the quest 
for the common good with the no 
less honorable citizen who steers his 
course a little right of center and 
who is too often condemned as the 
friend of soulless reaction. 

A clearer concept of the reality 
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and the rights of the “common 
good” may also suggest a formula 
for planning a better international 
order, an order which will conserve 
the values of the established na- 
tions, but be enriched by other, per- 
haps more basic and more humane, 
supranational values, as little by 
little we come to appreciate how 
much, how very much, of our heri- 
tage out of the past and our hopes 
for the future are shared within 
other nations by millions who seek 
the true “common good” of man. 
Finally, a new emphasis on the 
nature of the “common good” will 
reorient the minds of men toward 
other goods, higher goods which 
transcend mere private advantage 
or even temporal common weal. The 
longer men meditate the nature 
and the notion of the “common 
good,” the more surely will they 
come to understand that there is 
no true good so secular, so of the 
earth and earthly, but what it comes 
from God and has been hallowed by 
His Christ, so that, by its consecrat- 
ed use, it can be a means to heaven. 
There is no “common good,” no 
truly human heritage or valid hope, 
of any people, which lies outside 
God’s Providence and which is not 
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bound up with His purposes. There 
is no valid good which is not some- 
how predestined, however natural 
it be in itself, to find its place in 
the supernatural order which God 
has revealed and through which all 
things created are finally brought 
back to Him. 

Surely it is not too much to ask 
that Catholics, whatever their po- 
litical preferences or occasional legi- 
timate partisan commitments, should 
be among the first to understand and 
to seek the “common good.” If an 
enlightened. civic sense does not 
make them responsive to the nature 
and the claims of this wider good, 
the universal instinct of their more 
Catholic religious insight should 
make them more sensitive to cer- 
tain spiritual implications of the 
notion of the “common good.” For 
we may well hope that, reflecting 
on the nature of the “common 
good” and seeking always its more 
perfect accomplishment, minds and 
hearts will be lifted up afresh 
through the bonum commune to the 
Summum Bonum, the source of all 
good, God Himself, third and de- 
ciding Partner in all enduring agree- 
ments, marital, industrial, or inter- 
national. 








Spiritual Reflections 


on the Space Age’ 


HE “view” of the Church on sci- 

ence finds expression on many 
levels and through many channels. 
It is set forth authoritatively in the 
magisterial pronouncements of the 
duly constituted teachers in the 
Church, above all, the Holy Father. 
It is significant, for example, how 
large a proportion of the public dis- 
courses of the late Pope have been 
concerned with science and, directly 
or indirectly, with scientific issues. 
It is also significant, by the way, 
how progressive, not to say “ad- 
veal guard,” so many of the Holy 
Father’s public positions on these 
questions proved to be. 

The “view” of the Church is re- 


The new age of science, gaz- 
ing out into God's clear space 
instead of back into our own 
murky, psychoolgical depths, 
may let fresh air into mod- 
ern thought. In such air it 
may be easier for the Spirit, 
moving where It will, to 
evoke more ready response. 


flected also on the broader, “grass- 
roots” level of popular Catholic 
pride in the contribution to science 
of the sons and daughters of the 
Church. These evidences of pride 
range from the relatively scholarly 
books which Catholic authors write 
about “great Catholic scientists,” 
“the Popes and science” and the like, 
to those telling the popular stories, 
so dear to Catholic newspapers, of 
which scientists are Catholics and 
how edifying or otherwise attractive 
to believers are the lives or sayings 
of men like Pasteur and Carrel. 
This same popular Catholic pride 
in scientific accomplishments reveals 
itself, somewhat more seriously, in 
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the identification of great Catholic 
religious orders with specific areas 
of scientific research. Albertus Mag- 
nus is at once a symbol and a patron 
of this Catholic spirit. Traditionally, 
the Jesuits have been noted for an 
interest in seismology, anthropol- 
ogy and certain other branches of 
science. The Franciscans have a 
heritage of interest in botany and 
the scientific areas pioneered by 
Roger Bacon. The Trappists have 
traditionally taken a keen interest 
in various branches of husbandry 
and the agricultural sciences gen- 
erally. One of the most remarkable 
chapters in the stories of the mod- 
em missionary orders, particularly 
those of women, is that which tells 
of their competence in medical, pub- 
lic health and biological sciences. 

Finally, the “view” of the Church 
on science is mirrored in the liturgy. 
The created things which form the 
objects of scientific interest are con- 
stantly recalled in the liturgy, all 
through the year, as when the litur- 
gy speaks of those “temporal goods,” 
“visible things of creation” or “things 
of this world,” in the study, love and 
use of which the devout come to the 
attainment of “eternal goods.” 

From these three sources, and 
many others, the thoughtful will 
glean a “view” of the Church on 
science which is in its essence and 
its permanent characteristics broad- 
ly humanistic, devoutly sympathetic 
and, so to say, Franciscan in its 
spirit. 

If a Catholic’s reaction to the re- 
cent scientific break-throughs is in 
the spirit of the Church, it will, then, 
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be essentially enthusiastic. The en- 
thusiasm of the Catholic in the pres- 
ence of new discoveries of science 
will have roots of delight in the 
fresh stimulation and satisfaction of 
intellectual curiosity about the world 
in which we live. It will also have 
roots of piety and spiritual joy in 
the increased insight which scientific 
discoveries give into the omnipo- 
tence, majesty and wonder of God. 
The devout Catholic, like the pru- 
dent man generally, will frequently 
have a healthy suspicion of the 
claims of individual scientists, as he 
will have of the claims of occasional 
individual statesmen or artists—but 
he will always be enthusiastically 
receptive to new contacts with truth, 
goodness or beauty. Scientists may 
be woefully mistaken, as may other 
mortals in any field. But science is 
concerned with truth, as art with 
beauty, and Catholics cannot possi- 
bly encounter new statements of 
truth or expressions of beauty with- 
out enthusiasm, gratitude and rev- 
erence. 

The principal areas of scientific 
interest in the era that seems to be 
opening are quite literally in the 
heavens. The orientation of scientific 
discovery at the moment is into in- 
terstellar space. Such an era of fas- 
cination with the skies, the planets 
and the universe almost instinctively 
lifts the minds and hearts of men 
out of the self-centered confines of 
the psychological and biological sci- 
ences which have so largely taken 
up men’s attention for over a cen- 
tury. 

We may not realize the extent to 
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which studies in psychiatry, experi- 
mental psychology, anthropology and 
even sociology—the sciences which, 
together with biology and other 
“microscope sciences,” dominated re- 
cent decades—have riveted man’s at- 
tention on himself. They have 
turned his gaze inward, downward 
and, in the case of psychiatry, even 
backward, and all to a point which 
has long since become a little mor- 
bid, a lot self-centered and alto- 
gether too materialistic. 

Suddenly the orientation has shift- 
ed and the shift may prove not only 
healthy, but even holy. From an- 
cient times the contemplation of the 
stars has led men to speculation 
about God. Contemplation of our- 
selves, particularly on a studious, 
scientific basis such as that which 
characterizes so much modern psy- 
chology and sociology, is necessarily 
depressing stuff and, without the 
grace of God, could lead to despair. 
That sometimes seems to be precise- 
ly what has happened. 

The new age of science, using 
telescopes instead of microscopes, 
and gazing out into God’s clear space 
instead of back into our own murky 
psychological depths, may let fresh 
air into modern thought. In such 
air it may be easier for the Spirit, 
moving where It will, to evoke more 
ready response. Astronomy, the 
prospect of interplanetary studies 
and even journeys—these are far re- 
moved from the introspective brood- 
ings and negative agnosticism which 
were the frequent by-products of 
the recent sciences gone to seed. 
These new directions in science may 
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easily recapture the mood of min- 
gled joy and reverence in which the 
Psalmist wrote: “I look up at those 
heavens of Thine, the work of Thy 
hands, at the moon and the stars, 
which Thou has set in their places; 
what is man that Thou shouldst re- 
member him? What is Adam’s breed, 
that it should claim Thy care? Thou 
hast placed him only a little below 
the angels, crowning him with glory 
and honor, and bidding him rule 
over the works of Thy hand!” 

I think this mood of mingled awe, 
yet joy in the face of a universe 
opening before us has already set in. 
Perhaps it will prove a natural pre- 
disposition to supernatural faith. It 
is a much more healthy atmosphere 
for religion than that which has 
dominated some corners, at least, of 
the world of science since Darwin 
and Freud. This mood is more likely 
to prove theocentric, rather than 
narrowly “humanistic” in any man- 
centered, materialistic sense. It is the 
mood in which a new St. Bonaven- 
ture or Scotus could talk to us of the 
Christocentric universe. It is the 
mood of a generation with its eyes 
on the stars, not inverted toward the 
depths, shallow or profound, of its 
own self. 

There is another reason why one 
thinks the new scientific directions 
give grounds for optimism about a 
growth in religious fervor among 
the nations. These reasons are broad- 
ly moral. The older sciences of the 
present and the immediately pre- 
ceding century—anthropology, biolo- 
gy, experimental psychology—had 
certain unfortunate social by-prod- 
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ucts, quite apart from and indepen- 
dent of their valid conclusions and 
great content of truth. They uninten- 
tionally fed vocabulary to the social 
theories of racism, blood emphasis, 
Nordic-supremacy nonsense and like 
absurdities, which so bitterly divid- 
ed mankind under the “myth of the 
20th century,” as the Nazi pseudo- 
scientist called his particular theory 
of racial supremacy. The truths of 
authentic science are bonds among 
the nations and the valid conclusions 
of the recent sciences are, of course, 
part of the common patrimony which 
unites mankind. But the mood of ex- 
perimental psychology, anthropology 
and materialistic sociology was a 
mood that fostered division. 

Once the silly spirit of partisan- 
ship which temporarily worries about 
who first launched what space satel- 
lite or projectile has passed, the dy- 
namic of the new scientific develop- 
ments should be unitive. The mere 
presence of these objects in space, 
plus the prospect of exploring the 
depths beyond the margins of the 
skies, should tend to shrink the earth 
and subordinate its divisions. Man- 
kind should henceforth function in 
a new perspective, one much more 
consistent with dreams of social uni- 
ty among men and therefore more 
consistent with the moral law. 

Such a social and moral climate 
would give the Church a chance 
to preach our unity as sons of Adam 
and as brethren of Christ with a 
prospect for attentive listening which 
she has not had since the rise of 
nationalism and religious division. 
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Some such reflections as these 
may have been in the mind of the 
late Holy Father when he apparent- 
ly speculated, in concepts so thrilling 
to both imagination and intellect, on 
the possibility that the opening up 
of the realms of space might even 
bring, one way or another, partial 
solution to problems of an eventu- 
ally overcrowded earth, problems 
which, in the mood of the 19th- 
century sciences, have so often been 
invoked by the dismal prophets of 
race suicide, the “survival of the 
fittest” and contraception as the jus- 
tification of their gloomy ethics. The 
new sciences, with more radiant, 
broad and thrilling vision, may talk 
with more optimism and morality 
than did the bleak, inhibiting sci- 
ences of Darwin and Malthus. 

True enough, no matter how 
vast the distances which may open 
to cur vision and venturing, the 
man who travels them remains a 
man and could carry with him all 
his preoccupations, problems and 
limitations. Riding among the stars 
a man might be as morbid with 
self-centered brooding as he would 
be in a psychiatrist’s 10- by 12-foot 
waiting room, but it seems less like- 
ly. Even soaring beyond the Plei- 
ades, a man might still be less aware 
of the majesty of God than of his 
own weary partisan commitments 
and petty personal pride. Some 
might, but most wouldn’t. At least, 
so we may hope—and pray, invoking 
Albertus Magnus to give us spiritual 
sophistication proportionate to our 
new scientific maturity. 





American Labor’ 


I THE eighteenth chapter of the 
Book of Proverbs, we read these 
words: “When brother helps broth- 
er, theirs is the strength of a fort- 
ress...” I have chosen this text 
from Sacred Scripture for this his- 
toric Labor Day Mass because it 
suggests to me both the essential 
spirit and the reasons for the sub- 
stantial progress of the labor move- 
ment in the United States. It is to 
thank God for that spirit and prog- 
ress, as well as to beg His grace for 
the increase of both, that we are 
met before this altar in collective, 
humble prayer. 

The spirit of the labor movement 
in America has been one of frater- 
nity, of brothers helping brothers. 
Some workers, elsewhere in the 
world, have hailed one another 
merely as “fellow workers” or, at 


Historically, socially and re- 
ligiously there have been the 
closest ties of fraternity, loy- 
alty, interest and b itself 
between the members of the 
labor movement in America 


and their religious shepherds. 


the most, “comrades,” and have 
been motivated by the revolutionary 
spirit of class-war hatred. But the 
typical members of the American 
labor movement have always spoken 
in terms of “fraternity” and “broth- 
erhood,” considering themselves to 
be not partisans of a revolution con- 
ceived in hatred, but part of a social 
evolution, a logical development 
from the spiritual idealism of the 
Hebrew Scriptures and the Chris- 
tian Revelation, as these have flour- 
ished under the institutions and tra- 
ditions of American democracy. 
Under such inspiration, at once 
religious and democratic, the Amer- 
ican labor movement, made up in 
preponderant part of men and wo- 
men of deep religious faith and 
profound civic loyalty, has demon- 
strated, in its spirit and its prog- 


®A sermon at the Labor Day Mass, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Pittsburgh, Pa., September 7, 
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ress, the truth of the Scriptural text 
I have read to you: “When brother 
helps brother, theirs is the strength 
of a fortress . . .” From the begin- 
ing, the typical members of the 
labor movement in America have 
been no “comrades-in-arms,” inciting 
to class warfare; rather they have 
been brothers helping brothers in a 
loyal, positive spirit of brotherhood. 
And now, while labor is in bondage 
and workers are regimented in the 
lands that once talked of “revolu- 
tion” and of “comrades” in the class 
warfare, the cause of American 
labor has the strength of a fortress. 
“When brother helps brother, theirs 
is the strength of a fortress...” 

With good reason, then, do we 
meet to bless God, in whom and 
under whom we have our brother- 
hood. We bless Him for the prog- 
ress of the past and we beg His 
guidance and His grace that the 
strength of brotherly solidarity will 
increase within the labor movement 
in the future and will be used in a 
spirit of fraternity toward all, at 
home and abroad, in the difficult 
and dangerous, but divinely directed 
years which lie ahead. 

From what I have said it will 
be clear in what capacity and for 
what purpose a bishop speaks and 
Christian clergy work to encourage 
and to guide the brotherly efforts 
of the labor movement. The Holy 
Church is itself a fraternity of an 
even more exalted and enduring 
kind. The Church is the supernat- 
ural fraternity which brings to- 
gether in one family those out of 
every tribe, nation and class of men 
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who claim God as their Father and 
Christ as their Elder Brother and 
Champion. The Church is a family 
of brethren, not a faction of parti- 
sans. The Church must always favor 
the forces for reconciliation, unity 
and fraternity; it must always resist 
whatever makes for antagonistic 
suspicion, undue division or hatred. 

The law of unredeemed nature, 
the ultimate law of those who deny 
God and His Kingdom, is a law of 
aggressive competition, of dog eat 
dog, under which every man be- 
comes as a savage beast to every 
other man: Homo homini lupus. 
The law of God's grace, that law 
which the Church strives to follow 
and seeks to enforce, is a law that 
sees in every man the image of 
God, the dignity of one made a 
little less than the angels, but 
crowned with honor and glory, not 
in isolation from the rest of man- 
kind, but in a fraternity of which 
God is the author and which all 
men, without exception, are called 
by God to share. 

And so priests of the Church in 
America unhesitatingly join in the 
observance of Labor Day because 
that spirit of fraternity which in- 
spired and motivates the highest 
and best idealism of the labor move- 
ment is a spirit consistent with that 
wider fraternity exemplified and 
taught by the Church. The Church 
could not porperly provide social 
aristocrats or princely classes with 
chaplains exclusively in their ser- 
vice, priests unmindful of the toil- 
ing multitudes or of the poor whom 
the Church must always proclaim 
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to be the brethren of the highly- 
placed and the powerful. Neither 
can the Church commission any of 
her priests as chaplains in any class 
warfare, priest-partisans of the pro- 
letariat in any Marxist sense which 
would pit them in unpriestly battle 
against others, for all are called, 
workers and managers, to be the 
brethren, not the adversaries, of 
one another. 

That was one of the difficulties, 
no doubt, in the distressing con- 
troversy over the so-called “priest- 
workers” in France a few years ago. 
No one who knows the spiritual as 
well as economic plight of European 
labor could be unsympathetic with 
the sensitive priests who were 
moved to identify themselves with 
the workers, to take their stand 
and cast their lot with the disen- 
franchised and the oppressed. But, 
by the same token, no one who 
understands the nature and purpose 
of the priesthood could fail to see 
the dangers to all concerned of an 
alignment of priests against any of 
the other brethren, however un- 
worthy those brethren. Court chap- 
lains, fawning on the powerful and 
forgetful of the poor, were and 
would be a perversion of the priest- 
hood wherever they might be 
found; but so would be proletarian 
chaplains in any class warfare of a 
labor movement conceived in a 
spirit of revolution and inconsistent 
with Christian fraternity. 

Happily for both America and 
the Church, happily for labor and 
for all others in our land, the spirit 
of class warfare has never been the 
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motivation of the labor movement 
in our country. Quite the contrary, 
even in the most trying and dis- 
couraging periods of American la- 
bor’s struggle for the recognition of 
its rights and the realization of its 
hopes, the basic spirit of American 
workers has been one of religious 
fraternity and patriotic loyalty, both 
within its own ranks and in its re- 
lations with other groups and other 
interests in the national and inter- 
national community. 

That is why a great American, a 
Cardinal of the Holy Roman 
Church, James Cardinal Gibbons, 
spoke up in bold and confident de- 
fense of the American labor move- 
ment in the days of its beginnings 
when suspicion against organized 
labor was widely fomented in in- 
trigue which attempted to reach 
Rome itself and to influence a con- 
demnation of the labor movement. 
The confidence in the basic sound- 
ness of American labor at its rep- 
resentative best which prompted 
Cardinal Gibbons to defend it 
against intrigue, when brothers first 
began to help brothers in social re- 
form, remains the motive of the 
confidence in the workers declared 
by present-day leaders, typified by 
the American hierarchy in their col- 
lective pastorals and by prelates 
like Cardinal Cushing in his ad- 
dresses to the C.I.0., the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Labor and the 
Fourth Convention of the United 
Steelworkers of America. That con- 
fidence is based on the recogni- 
tion that historically, socially and 
religiously there have been the 
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closest ties of fraternity, loyalty, 
interest and blood itself between 
the members of the labor movement 
in America and their religious shep- 
herds, as between the workers and 
all other so-called “classes” in the 
national community. 

Even the occasional tensions or 
disputes between labor and man- 
agement in our country can no 
longer be represented by hostile 
critics of America as struggles be- 
tween the exploiters and the ex- 
ploited; between the “privileged” 
and the “disenfranchised”; between 
“haves” and “have-nots.” Rather, 
they are differences between two 
broad groupings of equally loyal 
Americans, two groups which the 
law of the land seeks equally to 
protect and equally to discipline, 
intentionally favoring neither and, 
when necessary, moderating or en- 
couraging both. 

Sometimes the law restrains the 
one or the other, as management 
and industry must on occasion be 
restrained by anti-trust legislation 
to protect the American people, in- 
cluding management itself, against 
the abuses of concentrated power; 
sometimes the law must act to de- 
fend the American people, includ- 
ing the workers themselves, against 
any trend toward concentration of 
power in the hands of unrepresen- 
tative profiteers on the great and 
deserved prestige of American la- 
bor. But, whatever the momentary 
and sometimes desirable debates, 
controversies which are often the 
condition of social progress, the 
essential spirit of fraternity which, 
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within its ranks, has made Ameri- 
can labor strong, has also disposed 
American labor to be generous, 
when treated as an equal partner, 
in working loyally and fraternally 
with management to promote the 
common good. 

As a result, the disputes between 
labor and management in our 
country are differences between 
groups of equal honor and equal 
right, groups which make different, 
perhaps, but equal contributions to 
the national common good and 
which, in the final analysis, stand 
in equal need of one another. 

Generally speaking, the ideas and 
programs of those favoring the 
cause of labor are, I suppose, what 
would be called “liberal” or “pro- 
gressive” in the political jargon of 
the moment. The labor movement 
in America has been both “progres- 
sive” and “liberal” in a sense of 
these words for which, in their ap- 
plication to social problems, no 
Christian and no American need 
apologize. But the rank and file of 
American working people, the great 
bulk of the members of organized 
labor in the United States, are, as 
a matter of fact, “conservatives” in 
the sense of people eager to con- 
serve for themselves and their chil- 
dren all that God has given us as 
the political, educational, moral and 
religious heritage that is America 
at its fairest. 

True, again because of the spirit 
of fraternity which inspires the 
American labor movement and the 
wider religious and civil tradition 
of which it is a part, American la- 
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bor has been eager to share our 
heritage with the less privileged in 
the world-wide human community; 
it has sought to play its part in 
programs of war relief, in the pro- 
motion of international understand- 
ing and in the building of world 
peace. In this same spirit, American 
workers have been on the side of 
more liberal immigration laws and 
of postwar programs, political or 
religious, set up to ease the burdens 
of suffering mankind by translating 
into practice the principles of Chris- 
tian charity and American democ- 
racy. In a word, when there is ques- 
tion of sharing our blessings with 
others, the rank and file of Ameri- 
can labor have tended to favor 
“liberal” or generous points of view 
and practices. 

But these same working people 
of America reveal themselves as 
characteristically and completely 
“conservative” whenever there is 
danger of sabotaging or compromis- 
ing the religious and civic heritage 
with which God has blessed us in 
this land. Of this we may be cer- 
tain: More capitalists than repre- 
sentative American labor leaders 
have hitherto found it convenient 
to play host to Communist envoys 
and to visiting representatives of 
anti-capitalist violence. If it be true 
that some labor leaders take part 
in efforts to make friends and in- 
fluence people among the enemies 
of the American way of life, never- 
theless, at the places where they 
will meet the Communist visitors 


they will doubtless find more pro- 
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fessors, businessmen, scientists and 
publicists than members of the 
working classes of America or rep- 
resentatives of the labor movement 
in the United States. 

This “conservatism” of American 
workers is due to no spirit of re- 
action except the reaction of de- 
testation to whatever smacks of des- 
potism. People who have had to 
fight for their freedoms, as have 
workers, are apt to be more vigilant 
against threats to freedom than 
those who are heirs to privilege and 
who may sometimes be softened or 
made naive by the absence of sav- 
ing disciplines which make workers 
wary of double-talk and tenacious 
of their religious and civil heritage. 
People who have had to sweat for 
their bread are often more aware 
than some others that it is not by 
bread alone that man lives, but by 
every word that proceeds from the 
mouth of God. Faith, then, as well 
as freedom, has frequently found 
its most passionate defenders and 
most ardent apostles in the typical 
ranks of American labor among the 
workers and among their children. 
Religion and patriotism, far from 
being, respectively, the opium and 
the illusion of American workers, 
have been the inspiration of their 
dynamic fraternity and the sources 
of their dominant characteristics— 
religion the source of the faith with 
which workers fill our churches, 
patriotism the parent of the civic 
loyalty with which they stand fast 
behind our flag and all it sym- 
bolizes. 








Mary- 
and Christian Unity* 


ERHAPS it needed the evils of 

two world wars and the threat 
of world atheism to dispose the 
world-wide company of those who 
love God to seek the recovery of 
that social unity in which God cre- 
ated mankind from the beginning, 
and the achievement of that super- 
natural unity in one Lord and one 
Faith, which the New Adam died to 
bring to pass. 

If so, then history may yet decide 
not only that God has drawn good 
out of evil, but also that the social 
and religious blessings of humanity 
united after centuries of fratricidal 
division far exceed in proportionate 
goodness all the appalling evils of 


The doctrine of Mary as 
Mother of God and devotion 
to the Virgin under this 
sublime title have always 
been bonds between East 
and West. Reflections on the 
Blessed Mother will nourish 
the desire for unity among 
Catholic and Orthodox Chris- 


tians. 


the wars and the threats of revolu- 
tion which will have helped bring 
us to our senses. 

At all events, in these recent years 
the yearnings of Christendom for its 
own reunion have been increasingly 
ardent. All the logic of our times 
has favored such yearnings, and our 
darkest temporal and spiritual anxie- 
ties, as well as our fairest social and 
religious hopes, have tended to in- 
tensify the nostalgia for human unity 
which more and more characterizes 
our generation. In the secular order 
there has been renewed emphasis 
on the supranational, universal and 
humanitarian elements of civiliza- 
tion, and this after a long era of 
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powerful nationalist, imperialist, ra- 
cist and related commitments of di- 
vided mankind. On the spiritual 
level devout persons in every corner 
of the world are asking themselves 
how their particular religious tradi- 
tions harmonize with the universal 
religious destiny of mankind, and 
thoughtful men seem disposed, as 
perhaps never before, to listen for 
the echoes of God's single, tran- 
scendent voice in the midst of the 
divided, discordant voices of the 
prophets of man-made religions. 


The Urge to Unity 


Within Christendom, sensitive Prot- 
estants among the 4 people in 
the denominations which have sepa- 
rated from Catholic unity, but re- 
tain the Christian name and aspi- 
rations, have begun to speak less of 
the differences which divide them 
from Catholicism and among them- 
selves, and to speak more of those 
ecumenical hopes which have been 
born of their new and divinely in- 
spired yearnings for “world faith 
and order.” On every side Christians 
with profound understanding of 
what it is to be a follower of Christ 
are seeking unity in Christ, recog- 
nizing, as eventually all must do, 
that the tragic divisions within the 
Christian flock reflect man’s willfull- 
ness rather than God’s will. 

Meanwhile, sympathy between the 
devout Eastern Orthodox Churches 
and the faithful who have remained 
in communion with the successors 
to Peter as Vicar of Christ, is greater 
than it has been in centuries. Des- 
pite political persecutions which still 
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seek to impede such unity in faith 
and charity, the Uniate Catholics, 
wherever in the world they may be, 
rejoice as never before in their ties 
with the Holy See, and yet between 
them and their Orthodox brethren 
one notes with joy a loving under- 
standing and fraternal forbearance 
which can only have come from 
grace and must assuredly herald 
greater graces yet to come. 

And, now, from the Apostolic 
watchtower of the Holy See there 
comes the thrilling call of Pope John 
XXIII for an Ecumenical Council. 
Such a Council, while it may not 
solve all or even most of the prob- 
lems in the way of Christian unity, 
certainly symbolizes the surest di- 
rection of all devout desires in our 
day, and even the most reserved re- 
actions from outside the fold of 
Peter have dramatized how unity, 
ever the actual mark of the Church 
linked by Christ to Peter, has now 
become the ideal aspiration of all 
who acknowledge Christ as the uni- 
versal Redeemer and Divine Teach- 
er of mankind. 

Divine piety and human prudence 
caution against unduly sanguine ex- 
pectations concerning the measure 
of the unity desired by Christ which 
will be attained as a result of wide- 
spread ecumenical hopes in our day. 
There are, nonetheless, good grounds 
for holy, humble confidence as we 
now pray for the reunion of Chris- 
tendom. One of these grounds, the 
more pertinent and impressive be- 
cause it involves doctrine concern- 
ing Christ Himself, always the liv- 
ing cornerstone of Christian unity, 
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is the consoling degree to which 
common doctrine and devotion still 
make the Mother of Christ a bond of 
faith and charity between the Cath- 
olics and Eastern Orthodox follow- 
ers of her Son. om 

One cannot yet speak of the priv- 
ilege of Mary ie the Mother of God 
without fear of alienating yet further 
many of our Protestant Christian 
brethren, but at a Congress which 
brings together Orthodox Christians 
with their Catholic brethren, we can 
and must k of the manner in 
which the doctrines and cult sur- 
rounding the Blessed Mother in- 
tensify that unity among us made 
possible by, with and in Christ. Per- 
mit me, then, to offer as points for 
meditation some of the doctrines we 


share concerning Mary, Mariological 
doctrines which shed light on the 
nature and intimacy of the unity we 
have in, through and with Christ. 


The Divine Maternity 

The doctrine of Mary as Theo- 
tokos and devotion to the Virgin 
under this sublime title have always 
been bonds between East and West. 
This doctrine of the divine materni- 
ty, the mystery that the Mother of 
Christ is the Mother of God, is 
veiled in wonder and eludes our 
human undersatnding. But it does 
so only because it is bound up with 
mysteries no less shrouded in the 
same wonder and elusive for the 
same reasons, above all the mystery, 
unmistakably true but beyond our 
power to tell, that Mary’s son is at 
once true God and true man. St. 
Cyril’s account of why Mary is prop- 
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erly called Theotokos summarizes 
the teaching East and West have 
steadfastly : 


Therefore, the Word indeed was God, 
but He became also man: and because 
He was born according to the flesh, be- 
cause of His humanity it is necessary 
that she who gave birth to Him should 
be the Mother of God. For if she did 
not give birth to God, certainly neither 
will He be called God, who was be- 
gotten of Her. But if the divine Scrip- 
tures called Him God, she then gave 
birth to God made man, because a man 
could not otherwise come to be éxcept 
through generation from a woman. 
How then is not she who bore Him the 
Mother of God? That He is true God 
who was born of her, we learn from 
the divine Scripture. 

But there is a further under- 
standing concerning the Blessed 
Mother which East and West should 
explore together and which pro- 
vides further strong grounds for our 
common cult and increased unity. 
This further understanding pertains 
to Mary’s spiritual maternity. For 
as Mother of Christ, Mary is some- 
how also mother of mankind. If by 
begetting Christ and bringing Him 
into the world Mary became the 
Mother of God, so by the same 
maternity she became not only the 
mother of the Redeemer but the 
mother of the redeemed. Her ma- 
ternity links her through Christ to 
God, but also through Christ to us. 
Here, too, the place of Mary in the 
total economy of salvation is given 
focus and the nature of the privi- 
leged relations between the devout 
and divinity are clarified. By grace 
we are the children of God, breth- 
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ren of Jesus. In the mystery of that 
grace we are assimilated to Christ 
in a supernatural life which gives us 
a supernatural relationship to Mary 
and gives her a relationship to us. 
The-Mother of my Redeemer is my 
mother, too. St. Stanislaus Kostka 
loved to repeat a claim consistent 
with the strictest Catholic theo- 
logical accuracy and comprehen- 
sible to every Orthodox mind: “The 
Mother of God is my mother.” 

Here, too, is mystery profound 
and ineffable, but the mystery 
again surrounds how these wonders 
came to be, not whether and what 
they are. When we speak of the 
spiritual maternity of Mary, of the 
Mother of Christ as the mother of 
all the redeemed, we speak a mys- 
tery, but we are not without in- 
sight to help us understand the mys- 
tery. These insights we pray will be 
studied together by Orthodox and 
Catholic theologians so that all who 
adore Christ and venerate His 
Mother may be brought closer to 
one another because of their under- 
standing of something, at least, of 
what we mean by the marvelous 
titles that Eastern and Western 
Christians have not hesitated to 
give the Blessed Virgin, all of which 
derive from the central, supreme 
fact that she is the Mother of 
Christ. 

Reflections on the Blessed Mother 
and on the unity we have with her 
and with one another in, through 
and because of Christ, will nourish 
the desire for unity and will link 
that desire to its necessary dogmatic 
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basis. For our human nostalgia for 
unity stems from the solidarity that 
once mankind had in Adam, while 
our divinely implanted desire for 
supernatural unity with one another 
and with God comes from the grace 
merited for us by Him through 
whom and in whom our reunion 
can alone be achieved, the New 
Adam who is Christ Jesus. 


The New Eve 


The relation of the spiritual ma- 
ternity of Mary to all these mys- 
teries is suggested by Pope Bene- 
dict XV when he hails Mary as the 
New Eve, the spiritual mother of 
redeemed mankind as Eve was the 
physical mother of our race. 

God grant that as we become 
more conscious of whose children 
we are, we may more joyfully rec- 
ognize one another as brethren. For 
we are no longer merely the crea- 
tures of God, but His sons and 
daughters, the brothers and sisters 
of His Incarnate Son. “To as many 
as received Him He gave the power 
to become the sons of God, for they 
are not born of blood, nor of the 
will of flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God!” So, we, one in Christ, 
are spiritually and supernaturally 
brethren in a family the intimacy 
of which the world of the senses 
cannot even guess. We are no 
longer Easterners and Westerners, 
save only in cherished secondary 
traditions, but are one people of 
God, thanks to the redemptive ac- 
tion of the New Adam and our ties 
in grace with the New Eve. 
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